





















































NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 2, 1912 





’ 


HE veil of mercy covers the face of futurity.’ 
How true and appropriate that quotation 
would have been if used a half dozen years 

ago by some erstwhile prophet in forecasting the coal 

industry. But today—well, there is much besides 

“hope’’ in the present situation. 








For five weary years, the cry of the bituminous 
operator has been heard in the land, asserting that 
instead of being a ‘‘baron of mines, he has been barren 
of profits.”’ This complaint was true. He has made 
little, if any, money; has depleted his coal reserves 
and depreciated his plant, with no possibility of re- 
couping his losses. Many schemes have been sug- 
gested for relieving the distress, all based on some 
form of combination which might permit of lifting 
the market price of coal, but the fear of running count- 
er to the laws has prevented anything being done. 














Much has been said about the excessive develop- 
ment of bituminous coal beyond the possible market 
demand, many being of the belief that the soft-coal 
fields are 50 per cent. over developed. Considering 
the theoretical capacity of the mines and transporta- 
tion facilities, this idea appears well grounded, but 
when the practical capacity is studied, in conjunction 
with the whole fuel industry of the country, the situa- 
tion is not as gloomy as it has appeared. 










The anthracite field of Pennsylvania is nearing its 
ultimate maximum output, and owing to the rapid 
exhaustion of old culm banks, the washery production 
will soon begin to decline, thus removing a large 
amount of steam coal from the competitive market. 
The consumption of steam sizes at the anthracite 
mines is steadily increasing on account of the greater 
depth of the shafts and the increasing amount oi 
water to be lifted. These conditions will result in a 
gradual advance in the market price of all grades of 
coal. The decreasing supply of competitive hard 
coal must naturally be replaced by bituminous. 












The normal growth of population and coal-con- 
suming industries has not been checked during those 
lean years.”” which the soft-coal man has experienced, 
but—and this is a point to be marked—the develop- 






ment of bituminous coal mines has not been main- 
tained. We do not mean the opening of new mines 
only, but the driving of advance entries in existing 
operations has been barely enough to meet current 
demands; in many cases the actual capacity of mines 
has declined on account of this failure to keep up 
underground development work. This loss of ability 
to produce has not arisen because the operators are 
unprogressive, but has been due to grim necessity. 


During the greater part of recent years, there has 
been no shortage of labor such as now exists in all 
regions. The demand for coal not requiring the 
operation of the mines over three or four days per 
week, it was quite customary for many miners to put 
in some time on the days when the workings were 
idle, taking down rock for height and doing other 
similar work which could not be done when coal was 
being loaded. The miner under such conditions 
would count for practically two men. 


When the market demand calls for full working 
time, the average daily output per miner decreases 
for the foregoing reasons. The output per working 
face is likewise reduced, andthe mine to hold its own 
in production must not only have many more men, 
but must break more ground. 


On account of the large amount of dead work, Such 
as brushing roof for height, the average mine where 
the bed section is 4 ft. or less in thickness, when work- 
ing full time, exhausts territory about as rapidly as 
gangways can be driven. 


Considering these incontrovertible facts, we be- 
lieve that the long desired time has arrived when the 
demand for soft coal will equal the supply, and with- 
out resorting to artificial restrictions, the ancient law 
of ‘supply and demand”’ will lift the price to a living 
figure for all who are interested in the vroduction 
and marketing of the world’s chief necessity. We 
believe further that this condition has come to stay. 


[This foreword was written for Coal Age by Eli T. 
Conner, Phila., Penn.] 
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Ideas and Suggestions 


Interesting Talks Submitted in Response to Our Recent Request for Forewords. 








When Cars are Scarce 


By JosiAH KEELEY* 


Most of us feel that it requires ability 
of a high order to keep up the maximum 
output even when conditions are favor- 
able—plenty of mine cars, stock in sound 
condition, a full complement of cutters 
and drivers, new loaders coming in, and 
the car supply as per daily requisition. 
But when railroad equipment is scarce, 
the superintendent and foreman have a 
chance to show real ability. Under these 
conditions, every mine car should be in 
commission. Often the man who keeps 
these in repair is used at other work, 
and the damaged cars accumulate and 
each one idle, is one lost. Suppose a 
mine has three or four hundred mine 
cars which are to be stocked against the 
coming shortage of railroad equipment. 
What per cent. are actually loaded and 
ready? Probably one or two are in the 
shop, maybe a few full of slate and one 
switched out for boiler fuel, also there 
are doubtless a few empties on some 
side-track, blocked by loads; cars of 
material that should be unloaded, and 
perhaps a few stray cars in working 
places that have been temporarily 
stopped. 





*Shinnstown, W. Va. 





When cars are scarce, every loader 
wants his share of the empties. Many 
places may lack only a few cars of 
“cleaning up,” but the man in the fresh- 
cut place wants them too. With every 
loader starting a new place the output 
will be greater than otherwise as a 
man can often load twice as much under 
these conditions. Therefor the slow cars 
should be loaded on an “off day.” The 
mine foreman in close touch with his 
men can easily adjust any claims of 
unfairness in distribution. 

The daymen, whose duties depend 
upon the loader, will have to lay off 
occasionally, work at something else, or 
drag out the shift killing time. It is 
therefor desirable to have an understand- 
ing with these men that shifts may be 
finished at various clean-up jobs and 
repair work. The stickler for prescribed 
duties may prefer laying off with the 
loader, but such men can be gradually 
weeded out. 

Cleaning up main haulageways can 
often be most economically accomplished, 
when the tracks are filled with loads, 
by moving up one car at a time and 
loading the coal from under and around 
it, then the next, and so on. This method 
satisfies the loaders who claim that the 
company shakes off the coal and then 


———— 
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takes it as “company coal,” and it also 
saves the trouble of holding out and 
placing empties. 

This is also a good time for fixing 
track without interfering with the loader. 
For some time I have been asking the 
loader why he had such a short “turn” 
yesterday. Tabulating the answers to 
some five hundred queries, I find that 
not a few have something to say about 
track. 

An irregular car supply is a great 
demoralizer of any organization, and, 
when the superintendent yields to the 
spirit of laxity, it is about time to re- 
organize. He finds it easy at this time 
to have business in town, and I must 
admit that a mining plant with empty 
railroad tracks and silent tipple presents 
a doleful appearance—except possibly to 
the “surveyor.” But it is surprising how 
many employees have business with the 
“super.” This one wants a little ready 
cash, another some boards for a chicken- 
coop, while a third considers this an 
opportune moment to see the boss about 
that little raise. Yes, we are inclined 
to believe that we have pressing business 
most everywhere except on the job, but 
if it is necessary to leave, better slip 
off when the wheels are turning and 
everybody is at work. 





TheFellow Who Hopes to OwnaMine 


By an Alabama Engineer 
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If you have assumed, Mr. Mine Fore- 
man or Superintendent or Mining Engi- 
neer, that your present conspicuous suc- 
cess Offers assurance that some day (as 
soon as you have become intimate with a 
good-sized bank account) you’ll blossom 
forth as a successful mine owner, you 
are probably due to have that bank-roll 
amputated. 

At any rate, here are a few facts that 
you might ponder, by way of amusement 
—if we intimated advice you’d dodge— 
and you are welcome to a guess as to 
just how they were discovered. 

First. A mine that cannot obtain suffi- 


cient empty railroad cars to handle its 
output is a fairly troublesome one to 
manage. Everyone connected with the in- 
dustry appreciates this fact, but not 
everyone is competent to forecast rail- 
road service. Some roads furnish plenty 
of empties during the summer months 
but in the winter refuse to allow their 
equipment to be billed to points beyond 
their own lines. If the demand for coal 
on such roads is about twice the ship- 
ping capacity of the railroad, some 
fellow is more than apt to be disappointed. 
It often happens under such conditions 
that mines are offered for sale during the 


early fall, and shipping records are pro- 
duced showing that a plentiful supply of 
cars have been furnished during the six 
preceding months. 

Another unknown factor to be reckoned 
with, in examining shipping records, 1s 
the effect of “hand outs” to train crews. 
Don’t assume that no one is guilty of 
trying to influence car supply by gifts 
of whisky, cigars, etc. The grafter in the 
railroad service is rapidly disappearing, 
but disappearing and disappeared have 
not met yet. 

Second. The smail operator is entirely 
at the mercy of his labor. 
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Some fellows have been telling us in 
the magazines that the “Trust” is at a 
decided disadvantage in dealing with 
labor because its head is so far removed. 
Don’t you believe them. When you de- 
cide to put your foot on a certain thing 
your head and the object’s pulse need 
not be very close together. 

The most effective way for the little 
fellow to keep down labor troubles is to 
grant a slight concession every time a 
large demand is made; but suppose the 
profit at the beginning is such that one 
or two very slight concessions will ab- 
sorb the entire profit—strikes can’t al- 
ways be averted. The man in charge of 
an operation owned by a large corporation 
enters a strike without ever considering 
the possibility of ultimate success for 
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the union; but the unfortunate owner 
of a small plant who watches his men 
move out after every possible hope of 
settlement has been exhausted—you’ll 
have to live through such an experience 
to realize how he feels. 

Third. The little fellow, new to the op- 
erators’ game, is almost helpless when 
his sales broker gets contrary. A coal 
contract is such a satisfactory looking 
document that you immediately decide 
not to submit it to your lawyer for ap- 
proval. A little later on when the broker 
begins to reject your coal and you are 
required to demonstrate that it is “rea- 
sonably free from slate and slack” and 
“not too hard” and of “average grade 
as loaded at other mines on the same 
seam”—say you couldn’t prove even one 
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of those things, absolutely, if your life 
depended upon it. If your future opera- 
tion depends upon it perhaps you’ll thank 
the stars when some fellow comes along 
and relieves you of it. 

Fourth. The price of coal! There’s 
where they all fall down! High this sea- 
son when you were told that it would be 
low, low next season when everyone 
counted on its being high. 

Some of you fellows who have lived 
through car famines and strikes and 
worthless contracts and are congratulat- — 
ing yourselves on your resourcefulness, 
just you wait for the killing frost of low 
prices (apologies to Mr. Shakespere) 
before vou attempt writing your auto- 
biography. 


MorRAL: Take another think! 








A System 


—_— 


for Fire P 


By M. A. McInnis * 





revention 





Where there are a group of mines, op- 
erated by one or several concerns, a sys- 
tem of inspection similar to that at the 
collieries of the Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., 
will reduce the dangers from fire to a 
minimum. This has been in use for a 
number of years and is an excellent and 
effective precautionary movement. 

For the purposes of inspection, the 
mines are divided into districts, the size 
of which are determined by the territory 
to be covered both on the surface and 
underground. The sections are such that 
a thorough examination can be made in 
about three days, and these inspections 
usually occur every three months. All 





*District superintendent of Mines, Do- 
minion Coal Co., Ltd., Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 





the managers are members of the In- 
spection Committee and appointments to 
different districts are changed for each 
visit. For example: The managers of 
collieries Nos. 1, 6 and 12, inspect col- 
lieries Nos. 3, 5 and 14. Notes are 
taken of oily waste, oil-saturated wood, 
steam pipes touching wood, imperfect 
electric wiring, etc. A committee also 
goes into the mine and inspects the 
stables, pipe lines, rollers, etc., and notes 
if fire extinguishers are located at con- 
venient points, and whether all air, and 
other pipe lines are in good condition 
and so located that they can be quickly 
used to convey water in cases of emer- 
gency. 

The condition of hose, reels, ladders 
and other fire-fighting apparatus is dis- 





cussed with the mine officials and the 
local colliery fire -brigade. The course 
of training taken by members of the bri- 
gade, number of meetings, practices, etc., 
is also looked into.. When all collieries 
have been examined, the secretary of the 
Inspection Committee receives the reports 
on each mine and forwards them to the 
general manager, who then investigates 
any dangerous condition found. 

On the next inspection the new com- 
mittee first checks off the report of the 
preceding committee to ascertain if the 
previous defects have been remedied, and 
then go through the buildings and mines 
as before. The dates for inspection are 
so arranged that each member of the 
committee is not absent from his colliery 
on any two consecutive days. 





Machine Mining in 1911 


As an indication of the improvement in 
coal-mining methods the statement con- 
tained in the report on coal, by E. W. 
Parker, now being printed by the United 
States Geological Survey as an advance 
chabter from “Mineral Resources for 
1911,” is of interest. 


The number of machines used in min- : 


ing coal in 1911 was 13,819, an increase 
of 565 over 1910. The leading coal-pro- 
ducing state, Pennsylvania, is also first in 
the total tonnage mined by the use of 
machines and in the total number of ma- 
chines in use; but in the proportion of 
machine-mined coal to the total output 
Ohio far outranks all other states. 

. In 1911 Pennsylvania’s production of 
Machine-mined coal was 69,131,923 short 
tons, or 47.76 per cent. of the total. 
Ohio’s production of machine-mined coal 
Was 26.°56,630 short tons, or 86.33 per 
cent. of the total. Ohio is third in the 
Producti: » of machine-mined coal, though 


ranking fourth in the total production. 
West Virginia, the second state in coal 
production, is also second in the output 
of machine-mined coal, which in 1911 
was 29,121,480 short tons, or 48.67 per 
cent. of the total. Illinois is fourth in 
the quantity of machine-mined coal, with 
23,093,807 short tons. 

Although the total production of bitu- 
minous coal in the United States de- 
creased from 417,111,142 short tons in 
1910 to 405,757,101 short tons in 1911, 
the quantity of coal undercut or other- 
wise mined by the use of machines in- 
creased from 174,012,293 short tons to 
177,971,976 tons. The percentage of the 
machine-mined tonnage to the total out- 
put increased from 41.74 in 1910 to 
43.8S in 1911. 


MINES CAPABLE OF LARGE INCREASE IN 
OUTPUT 


The progress made in recent years in 
the substitution of mechanical methods 


in the mining of bituminous coal has 


been one of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the history of the industry. It 
has been stated by those who are famil- 
iar with bitminous-coal mining in the 
United States that the mines at present 
developed are capable of producing, with 
a plentiful supply of labor and ample 
transportation facilities, from 50 to 75 
per cent. more than the high record of 
1911 and even higher record of 
1910. It is probably not an exaggeration 
to state that the bituminous mines of the 
United States could produce from 600,- 
000,600 to 700,000,000 short tons of coal 
without opening another new mine. 

In order to meet this condition and also 
to meet the general tendency toward in- 
creased cost of labor, operators have been 
impelled to the utilization of labor-saving 
and expense-reducing machinery. 

The undercutting of coal by hand is 
one of the most exacting kinds of labor, 
and the use of machinery materially re- 
duces the arduous tasks of the laborer, 
as well as the risk of explosions. 
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Mine No. 9 of the Penn. C. & C. Corp, 


The present No. 9 mine of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation is lo- 
cated at Cresson, Penn., on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania R.R. The prop- 
erty was formerly owned by the Cresson 
Coal & Coke Company. 


HISTORICAL 


This mine was first started Oct. 3, 
1887, and is a shaft opening, 9x21 ft., 
divided into three compartments, two for 
noisting and one as a pumpway. The 
shaft was sunk by its former owners 











By R. D. Mainwaring* 








An interesting description of 
a comparatively old operation 
with an excellent surface equip- 
ment. The mine is a shaft 
opening and taps two seams. 
Electrical equipment is used ex- 
tensively and the power plant is 
exceptionally complete. Large 
quantities of water are handled. 




















*District superintendent, Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corporation, Cresson, Penn- 
sylvania. 


down for some time. After the surface 
plant was rebuilt, mining continued un- 
til 1900, when the property was acquired 
by the Webster Coal & Coke Company. 
This company at once effected numerous 
improvements, among which was chang- 
ing the system of mining from hand to 
machine. This made it necessary to in- 
stall an electric. plant and the direct cur- 
rent with 250 volts was adopted. The 
apparatus consisted of a 100-kw. genera- 
tor, belt driven by an old-type Buckeye 
engine. 

At the end of about tliree years the 
electricity had come into such general use 
for pumping and haulage and the output 
of the mine increased to such an extent 
that it was accordingly found necessary 
to enlarge the electric plant. The new 


a total of 900 hp., were installed, A; 
about this same time it was found de. 
sirable to erect a new headframe and 
tipple, and two self-dumping cages of the 
Vulcan type were purchased, as well as 
200 two-ton mine cars, one Genera! 
Electric 13-ton electric locomotive and a 
medium sized 14x30-in. hoist to operate 
a dip or slope working. This latter was 
installed on the surface and a rope run 
down an 8-in. bore hole 300 ft. deep. 
When all these improvements were finally 
completed, the mine produced 800 tons 
per day of eight hours, 


DESTRUCTION OF THE PLANT 


Various tests and analyses have 
shown portions of this seam to possess 
excellent coking qualities, and in the 
vear of 1904, one hundred ovens of the 
usual beehive type were constructed. 
With this equipment, operations were 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE SURFACE EQUIPMENT AT THE No. 9 MINE, SHOWING BOILER PLANT AND HEADFRAME 


to a depth of 300 ft., to what is known 
as the “E” or Lemon seam, the sinking 
being completed Dec. 24, 1888. 

A timber headframe was then erected 
and three 100 hp. boilers installed, to- 
gether with a pair of Vulcan, second- 
motion engines, having 14x30-in. cylin- 
ders and equipped with a 7-ft. drum. 

Mining was then started on a small 
scale and continued until 1894, when a 
fire destroyed the tipple and headframe, 
after which the operation was closed 


installation consisted of a General Elec- 
tric generator, 250-kw., 800-amp., direct- 
current, which was driven by an Erie 
City engine, 20x21 in., using steam at 
125 lb. pressure. 

To supply the additional steam neces- 
sary for this new unit, and for hoisting 
the greater tonnage, it was found neces- 
sary to also increase the boiler capacity. 
Accordingly, five 150-hp. Erie City water- 
tube boilers and one 150-hp. Shotter 
Brothers’ water-tube boiler, aggregating 


then continued until Aug. 7, 1909, when, 
at 6 p.m., a fire occurred in the engine 
house, which soon got beyond control and 
effected a practically complete destruc- 
tion of the entire plant. 

The only thing saved was the head: 
frame over the auxiliary shaft, and this 
only by the desperate efforts of the peo- 
ple assembled. At the time the fire occul- 


red, six men were underground, and ve 
the main hoisting shaft a solid mass 0 
resorted to 


flames, heroic measures were 
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VULCAN IRON WorKS HOIST AT THE MAIN SHAFT OF THE 


in order to save the air shaft. The two 
shafts are about 160 ft. apart, and the 
men were finally hoisted out of the un- 
damaged opening by means of a 1'4-in. 
manila rope. 

At this time, T. H. Watkins was acting 
as receiver for the company, and he im- 
mediately had the plans for reconstrucing 
started. After considering the various 
phases of the situation, it was decided 
to rebuild in steel and reinforced con- 
crete and the work of cleaning up imme- 
diately started. 

Both the electric engine and genera- 
tor had been damaged to such an extent 
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that it was necessary to purchase new 
ones and in the meantime the town of 
Cresson was without light. The work was 
rushed with the utmost speed, and at the 
end of one week the electrical equipment 
was in place and running under a tem- 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SURFACE PLANT SHOWING THE TIPPLE AND MACHINE 
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No. 9 COLLIERY 


porary shelter, pending the completion of 
the permanent structure. 

The new plant is, with the exception 
of the carpenter shop, built of steel and 
reinforced concrete with tile roofing 
throughout, which provides as near fire- 
proof construction as can be obtained. 
The headframe is of steel 92 ft. high, 
while the tipple proper is of steel and re- 
inforced concrete, with suitable facilities 
for making either mine-run or screened 
coal. 

The boiler plant is equipped with 
water-tube boilers, having a capacity of 
900 hp., and a brick stack 110 ft. in 
height. This latter does away with the 
old-style steel stack for each separate 
boiler. The boilers are fed by a Jeans- 
ville 8x5x8-in. pump, and a complete and 
effective water-purifying system has been 


installed. 
THE New Power PLANT 


The hoisting engine is of the Vulcan 
Iron Works make, has 24x42-in. cylinders 
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SHOP WITH THE BOILER PLANT IN THE 
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and is direct-connected with tight- and 
loose-conical drums, 8 to 10 ft. in diam- 
eter. A 134-in. plough-steel rope is used 
and the engines are equipped with a 
Nicholson overwinding device. 

This overwinding arrangement is con- 
nected with both the tight and loose 
drums and can be arranged to apply at 
any stage of the winding. It gives abso- 
lute safety when hoisting either men or 
coal, and its application cannot be tam- 
pered with by the engineer. Should any- 
thing jhappen to the engineer, which 
would result in him losing control of 
his engine, the device automatically ap- 
plies a steam brake. 

In the same building is a Harrisburg 
noncondensing engine 14x24x16 in., belt- 
connected to a Westinghouse A C gener- 
ator, 200 kv.-a., 2400 volts, 41.7 amp., 
twe phase, 60 cycle, 600 r.p.m., having 
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lighting factor or reversed and used as 
a power factor, by making a motor of the 
100-kv.-a. alternating generators. 

The third unit is made up of a Genera! 
Electric direct-current generator, 200 kw., 
250 volt, 800 amp., direct-connected to an 
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nish current for lighting the town of 
Cresson. 

In the same room is a Lidgerwood 
electric hoist for use in the air shaft. 
This hoist is driven by a Westinghouse 
motor and has drums 52 in. in diameter 
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MINE MAP OF THE PENN. C. & C. CORPORATION’S MINE AT CRESSON, PENNSYLVANIA 


a direct-current generator-excitor, 5.5 


kw., 125 volts, 4.4 amp., connected direct 
to the end of the alternating machine. 
This unit is so installed that it may be 
used as an alternating or direct current, 
as desired; thus it may be used as a 


Erie engine, 20x21 in., running 200 r.p.m. 


There is also a belt-driven motor set, 


consisting of a 190-hp., dire¢t-current 
motor, 100-kv.-a., alternating generator, 
2400 volts, 20.8 amp., two-phase, 60 
cycle, 900 r.p.m. These two units fur- 


with a 36-in. face. All generators and 
motors are cleaned by compressed ait 
furnished by a Westinghouse air-brake 


pump. The switchboard consists of eight 
panels equipped with all the latest ap- 
4s CUuf- 


pliances for furnishing the vari 
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ALTERNATING CURRENT GENERATORS AT THE No. 9 MINE 


rents to the different points, as required. 

In January of the present year, a 
Robinson fan was installed. This is belt- 
driven by a Nagle corliss engine 16x22 
in. The fan is capable of furnishing 
150,000 cu.ft. of air per min. at a 7- 
in. water gage. This high pressure is due 
to the fact that the air shaft is only 
6 ft. x 8 feet. 


MINING CONDITIONS 


The room-and-pillar system of mining 
is used exclusively. The rooms are 
driven up the required distance and the 
pillars immediately brought back to the 
entry. Both the Jeffrey breast chain ma- 
chines and the Morgan-Gardner short- 
wall chain machines are used. The gen- 
eral method of working is clearly shown 
on the accompanying map of the mine. 

More recently it was decided to sink 
the shaft down for one of the deeper 
seams. Accordingly operations were 
started, and the .“B,” or Miller seam, 
encountered at a depth of 230 ft., below 
the Lemon seam, making the total depth 
of the shaft from the surface 530 ft. 
This work was completed in March of the 
current year, since which time the demand 
for coal has been so slack that develop- 
ment work has not been actively prose- 
cuted. 

The drainage problem at this mine is 
quite serious, it being necessary to handle 
from 800 to 1000 gal. per min. This is 
accomplished by means of two Goyne 
duplex-compound outside-packed plunger 
Pumps and one Boyts-Porter single-act- 
ing piston pump. The duplex Goyne 
pumps are i3x20x8x18 in. and 18x26x10 


x36 in., respectively, and the Boyts-Por- 
ter pump is 26x16x36 in. The Goyne 
duplex 18x26x10x36 in. is constantly in 
use, the other being held mainly for re- 
serve. 

THE COAL 


The measures in this district ‘belong 
mainly to the Pennsylvania and Miss- 
issippian series of the Carboniferous age, 
and are composed mostly of heavy sand- 
stones, shales and fireclay. The follow- 
ing section was taken during the sinking 
of the shaft: 


SECTION IN THE NO. 9 SHAFT. 


Material Feet 
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In the accompanying line cut is shown 
a typical section of the seam as worked 
in this mine. The coal is disturbed over 
some areas, however, and in such cases 
it is noted that the sandstone comes 
down on the coal, often showing the pres- 
ence of lime and not infrequently accom- 
panied by bad roofs. Trouble is always 
looked for when the boney coal and 
overlying ‘slate show signs of thinning 
out. 


The Industrial Availability of 
Brazilian Coal 
By F. Karc 


The coal seams of the Brazilian State, 
Rio Grande do Sul usually lie 1300 to 
1700 ft. deep, but outcrop in places. The 
field is apparently twelve miles wide and 
the coal about 6 ft. thick. Up to the 
present time the coals in the mines of 
Sao Jeronymo and Butia have only been 
worked to an average depth of about 300 
ft. With the exception of the produc- 
tion from these mines, Brazil is almost 
wholly dependent upon importation from 
abroad. ‘The coal consumption of the 
country amounts to about 1,500,000 tons, 
valued at around $10,000,000 exclusive of 
coke and briquettes. 

With the encouragement of the Brazil- 
ian Government, there has been an in- 
vestigation made of the hitherto little de- 
veloped southern part of the country, and 
it has been attended with good success." 
The coals have been tested in America 
and Germany as to their industrial qual- 
ities. For the best grades, 20 to 30 per 
cent. of incombustible substances were 
determined, and 3 to 12 per cent. of sul- 
phur. — 

By means of a suitable process of 
cleaning, the ash content was reduced to 
a maximum of 15 per cent. The coal 
from the Sao Jeronymo mine was found 
to be free of sulphur and well suited for 
making into briquettes. 

The coal from the Butia seams has 
been tried on the Brazilian Central Ry., 
with good results. A locomotive with 650 
tons traction load consumed over a track 
381% miles long about 5300 Ib. of coal. 
The ash residue amounted to 8 per cent. 

According to these experiments it 
should pay to develop the Brazilian coal 
fields, assuming that sufficient capital and 
the most modern methods are applied to 
the purpose. It is certain that not only 
the Federal Government, but the various 
states concerned also, would encourage 
the industry by making important conces- 
sions in the way of remission, in the 
duties on machinery and raw material. 














Thin, broken cover over coal measures, 
while allowing the firedamp to escape 
freely, also permits the free entry of 
water, or, as the saying is, “much water, 
little gas.” 





Note—Translated from a German arti- 
cle which appeared in “Kohle und Erz.” 
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Snap Shots in Coal Minin 


We Will Pay $5 for the Best Photograph Published Here Each Week. 
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Advice to Young Stationary 
Engineers 
By P. F. CosTELLo* 

Whether you are in charge of a hoist- 
ing engine or a haulage engine, always 
observe the following rules: 

Keep your engine under control and 
never let your mind wander from your 
york when the engine is in motion. 

Keep the signal code plainly printed on 
acard, jn sight. 

Never move your engine without get- 
ing a signal that you are sure you un- 
derstand. If the signal is uncertain, wait 
for a second signal to be given. 

When men are to be hoisted, answer 
the first signal, indicating that you are 
ready, and wait for the second signal to 
hoist. 

Always start hoisting slowly, allowing 
a short time for the engine to get un- 
derway. 

Keep your eye on the indicator and 
gbserve, at the same time, the position of 
the rope on the drum; and shut off the 
seam when the trip reaches a safe dis- 
tance below the landing. With your foot 
m the brake, watch for the mark on the 
hoisting rope, which is the most reliable 
index, and be ready to reverse your en- 
gine, if necessary. 

Always reach the engine house a suffi- 
iient time before the beginning of the 
shift, to enable you to examine every 

Hpart of the engine. 

") Inspect your engine carefully before 
Piuking charge, at the beginning of each 

“shift, and tighten any loose bolts and 
make any adjustments that may be neces- 
ary to take up fost motion. This will 
require care, good: judgment and experi- 
ence. 
©) Before starting the engine, clean every 
Frart thoroughly, oil the bearings and see 
that the grease cups are supplied. 

When the engine has stood idle for a 
“short time only, make a trial trip before 
ieginning to hoist a load. 

When double shifting with another en- 
tineer, avoid finding fault with his hand- 
ing or care of the engine, and do not 
port petty annoyances, but bear with 
ese and remedy the trouble, as far as 
ju are able, by assisting him in time of 
ted. A new engineer is always more 
less of a source of trouble till he be- 
mes acquainted with the engine and 
lis work. 

Employ your spare moments in the 
hudy of steam-engine practice, and work- 
m™ problems in hoisting and haulage. 

is will put you in line for promotion. 

Should your trip break on a heavy 
fade, do not stop the engine, but en- 
‘avor to keep the rope ahead of the cars. 
his may avoid a wreck. Often, in 
Mundine a curve, it will be found of ad- 
uttage to shut off steam when the trip 
48 attained a good speed and allow the 


‘Dub ‘s, Penn. 
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cars to round the curve with their own 
momentum. It will always be necessary, 
however, to keep the rope taut. 

In a single engine-plane hoist, when 
the friction clutch on the drum is out 
and the empty trip, which is being low- 
ered, reaches a flat place on the incline, 
if the trip tends to stop or slow down, 
owing to the friction interfering, the 
trouble is sometimes overcome by start- 
ing the engine slightly. We call this 
“lashing the drum.” . 

In the operation of a main- and tail- 
rope system, if it is desired to change 
the main rope, end for end, this can gen- 
erally be done most readily with two 
extra men, as follows: Cut off the chain 
and socket at the end of the main rope 
and couple the main and tail ropes to- 
gether. Now, start the engine and pull 
your main rope up the incline by the 
tail rope, winding it on the tail-rope drum. 


Then, fasten the chain and socket on the | 


other end of the rope and attach cars 
enough to pull the main rope back down 
the incline. Then carry the other end 
of the main rope over and make it fast 
to the main-rope drum. 





Cleavage of Cannel Coal 
By H. D. EAston* 


Cannel coal differs from all other va- 
rieties in that it has no cleavage or 
cleats. There are no planes of lamination 
parallel to the seam as in ordinary bi- 
tuminous coal, and the whole presents 
a homogeneous texture. 
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BLock OF “PLUTO” CANNEL COAL, CAN- 
NEL CiTy, Ky. 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a block of cannel coal as mined 
by the Kentucky Block Cannel Coal Co., 
at Cannel City, Ky. This is a true can- 
nel coal of a block variety and it is inter- 
esting to note the method of breaking or 
splitting up such a block. A chopping 
blow, such as A or B, will split the block 
readily, whereas, such a one as indicated 
by C will be similar in effect to chop- 
ping at right angles to a log of wood, 
and will result in merely breaking off 
some of the surface. 

The common varieties of cannel coal, 
as previously stated, present no distinct 
cleavage, but have a pronounced conchoi- 
dal fracture, which has the effect of caus- 
ing the coal to break in no regular plane; 
but the surface presents a more or less 
oval shape. The coal has a fine texture. 


*430 Transylvania Park, Lexington, 


Ky. 


By-the-Way 


Most mine laws are like cobwebs, which 
may catch small flies, but let wasps and 
hornets break through. 


It is the minute of talk after the hour 
of thought, the ounce of effort after the 
ton of preparation, that steers a coai-min- 
ing project into the harbor of success. 


The rotten apple spoils its companion— 
one vicious miner will often be able to 
corrupt the principles and destroy the 
contentment of a satisfied body of work- 
men. 


A man in his time plays many parts. 
One day he is a workingman demanding 
a larger wage and shorter hours of labor, 
the next a consumer wondering at the 
high price of labor and railing at the gods. 
In either guise he is a powerful imper- 
sonator who forgets the other parts he 
has played. 


Don’t kick if you find the bright idea 
you thought out last year materialized by 
some practical fellow today. Valuable 
thovghts which go no further than your 
head are like seeds above ground—you 
never know how good. or how bad they 
are until they are planted, cultivated and 
brought to fruitage. 


Charles Edison, the 22-year-old son of 
the inventor, is credited with the follow- 
ing statement: “My great aim, it seems 
to me at the present time, will be te dis- 
cover some substitute for coal, which fifty 
or a hundred years from now undoubtedly 
will be beyond the reach of working 
classes. To find that substitute, which 
may be hidden now in some cheap by- 
product, will be my hobby.”—Better look 
for another hobby, Charley. 


The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cerp., 
in New York, print a monthly booklet, 
which contains some clever sayings. 
Here’s one worth repeating: “Did yez 
hear about Mike’s accident?” ‘No, 
phwat happened?” ‘To be sure, Moike, 
he is worriking on the sewer, and had 
the pick up in the air ready to strike whin 
the 6 o’clock whistle blew. Of course, 
Moike lets go of the tool to lock for his 
coat and the blooming pick comes down 
on his foot.” 


Some years ago, a miner working 300 
ft. underground in the No. 5 shaft of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., at Dunmore, a 
suburb of Scranton, Penn., was surprised 
and startled by finding in the roof coal 
the petrified remains of what appeared to 
be a human being, or more probably an 
animal resembling the chimpanzee. The 
specimen was a perfect reproduction of 
the bones and ligaments which evidently 
had formed a part of some animal’s 
frame, in ages long ago. Geologists have 
estimated that the coal formations repre- 
sent an era of life that existed on the 
earth millions of years before the Chris- 
tian era. 
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How Penn Mary Doubled its Capacity 


Doubling the output of a generating 
station without increasing its coal con- 
sumption is certainly a valuable accom- 
plishment. The engineering force of the 
Penn-Mary Coal Co., Heilwood, Penn., 
obtained precisely this economy by in- 
stalling a low-pressure or exhaust-steam 
turbine. Incidentally by adding this unit 
to the plant, several other important im- 
provements were effected. 

The following description of this elec- 
trical development is of considerable in- 
terest because it outlines a thoroughly 
logical and advantageous solution of a 
problem which many coal-mining proper- 
ties are facing, that of enlarging and ex- 
tending their electrical generation and 
distribution system so as to serve a more 
extended area of development. 


DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATORS WITH 
NON-CONDENSING ENGINES 


When the electrical plant was intro- 
duced at the Penn-Mary properties, a 
250-volt, direct-current equipment was 
installed. This provided what was then 
the logical arrangement for the distri- 
bution of electricity because it was not 
necessary during the early period of de- 
velopment to transmit energy for any 
considerable distance. A generating sta- 
tion was built near the center of the col- 
liery and was equipped with four 300-hp. 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers and four 200- 
kw. Westinghouse 250-volt, direct-cur- 
. rent generators, each direct connected ‘9 
a Fleming-Harrisburg simple engine. T° 
installation performed its duties reliably 
and well. It is still in service in com- 
bination with the exhaust-steam turbine. 

But as the workings were driven fur- 
ther away from this central generating 
station and as new mines were opened 
at considerable distances from it till 
there were seven openings with tributary 
workings, needing electric current, it was 
evident that it would be ultimately nec- 
essary to make some provision whereby 
the voltage at distant parts of the system 
would be maintained at an effective value 
without an exorbitant expenditure in cop- 
per conductors. 

Broadly considered there are two 
methods whereby such a_ transmission 
problem can be solved. Method 1—In- 
stall numerous small, isolated, direct- 
current generating stations at the out- 
lying points where electrical energy is 
required. Method 2—Generate high- 
voltage alternating-current in one cen- 
trally located station. Transmit it at 
high voltage to points where it is to be 
used. Install at such locations alternat- 
ing-current motors, operating at high 
voltage, where possible, and use a mo- 
tor-generator to obtain low-voltage di- 


rect-current. 


Special Correspondence 








The utilization of such heat as 
was formerly thrown away, made 
possible the doubling of the 
power capacity of the mine. 
Eventually there will be a change 
in conditions and to make the 
new distribution of power eco- 
nomical and adjustable a_bal- 
ancer set will be used which will 
convert excess direct current into . 
alternating for use in the newer 
parts of the mine. 























Note—For further illustrations and de- 
scription of Penn-Mary mines, see Vol. 
i, p. 23%. 

ALTERNATING-CURRENT TRANSFORMED TO 
DIRECT AT SUBSTATIONS 


Little consideration is necessary to 
convince one that it is seldom—practi- 
cally never—economical to install a num- 
ber of isolated generating stations to 
serve a given area with electrical energy. 
A superficial study showed this to be 


Exhavet Steam anad 
= x 


turbo-generator was_ installed. Fig. 1 
shows this arrangement diagrammati- 
cally but as can be seen in Fig. 4 the gen- 
erating sets are not in line. The turbo- 
generator operates on the exhaust steain 
from the four simple engines. This steam 
had been wasted hitherto. 

An exhaust-steam or low-pressure tur- 
bine corresponds to the low-presgure cy|- 
inder on a compound engine. Just as 
that cylinder receives its steam at at- 
mospheric pressure and takes the energy 
out of it by permitting it to expand down 
to the pressure of the condenser, so does 
the low-pressure turbine receive steam at 
atmospheric pressure from simple steam 
engines or other non-condensing steam 
users and expand it down to the con- 
denser pressure utilizing nearly all the 
work there is in it. 

Since the steam which the low-pres- 
sure turbine normally uses is exhaust 
steam which is ordinarily wasted, the 
energy normally developed by the tur- 
bine costs nothing except the interest on 
the cost of its installation. A throttling 
valve automatically governed is provided 
whereby the turbine will operate directly 


Automatic live steam 
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Fic. 1. DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PRESENT ARRANGEMENR AT PENN-MARY 


true in the case of the Penn-Mary Coal 
Co. 

It was almost obvious that the charges 
for attendance, coal and maintenance 
would be considerably less with one effi- 
cient, centrally located station of rela- 
tively large output than with several 
small, and therefore necessarily ineffi- 
cient, stations spotted over the property. 

It was decided therefore to increase 
the capacity of the existing direct-cur- 
rent generating station by the addition of 
a three-phase alternating-current gen- 
erator and to utilize the four existing 
200-kw. generators for carrying the di- 
rect-current load of the territory near the 
station. This load had grown to a con- 
siderable magnitude. 


How THE WASTE STEAM Is UTILIZED 


After a thorough study of the condi- 
tions a Westinghouse 750-kw., 2400-volt, 
60-cycle, three-phase, low-pressure 


from the boiler on high-pressure steam 
if the supply from the exhaust of the 
simple engines is not sufficient. 


ADVANTAGES Not CONFINED TO USE OF 
WASTE STEAM 


The results which accrued through the 
installation of this low-pressure turbine 
were as follows: 

1. The output of the generating sta- 
tion was doubled without increase in the 


coal consumption. 2. A source of high. 


voltage (2400 volts) alternating-current 
was provided permitting economical 
transmission of electricity to the most 
distant parts of the property. 3 [he 
installation of motor-generator substa- 
tions for efficiently supplying low-vo' 
age direct-current, at any point ‘ 
property was rendered possible. 

a result of 3 an effectively high.“ 
current, voltage can be maintaine/ 
part of the area. 5. Pumps 
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Fic. 2. INTERIOR OF TYPICAL SUBSTATION AT HEILWOOD, PENN. 


can be economically operated at any lo- 
cation by simple, rugged, alternating- 
current motors either at 2200 volts or at 
lower voltages, by the interposition of 
transformers. 

Two synchronous motor-generator sub- 
stations (Fig. 2), which will be de- 
scribed in detail later have been in- 
stalled at mines Nos. 2 and 6 to serve 
direct-current loads at points distant 
from the generating station. 

As the mining development progresses 
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Fic. 3. POWER 


driven generators. The alternating-cur- 
rent machine of the set will be con- 
nected in multiple with the alternating- 
current turbo-generator. The two ma- 
chines are mounted on the same shaft 
and are therefore mechanically coupled 
together. . 
If the direct-current load decreases to 
such value that the engines cannot sup- 
ply sufficient exhaust steam to the low- 
pressure turbine to enable it to carry its 
own load, the voltage and frequency on 


low-pressure 











































HOUSE AND COOLING TOWER WITH FANS 


the 220-volt alternating-current leads 
from the turbo-generator will drop 
slightly. 


The voltage on the leads from the 
engine-driven generating sets will remain 
at normal and the direct-current machine 
of the motor-generator will, therefore, 
operate as a motor driving the alternat- 
ing-current machine, to which it is 
coupled, as a generator. It will operate 
as a generator so long as it is necessary 
for the low-pressure turbine to have more 
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Fic. 4. DIAGRAM SHOWING PROPOSED CHANGE IN POWER GENERATION 


away from the power house, the direct- 
current load on the four engine-driven 
generating sets in the station will de- 
crease, thus reducing the supply of low- 
Pressure steam available for use in the 
turbine. 


A BALANCER WILL ProviDE FOR CHANGES 
iN DEMAND FOR CURRENT 


To provide against any possibility of 
there not being enough exhaust steam 
. Insure maximum economy of opera- 
lon there will probably be installed in 
the station at some future time a motor- 
Senerator balancer set, of which Fig. 4 


shows only the essentials of the arrange- 
ment. 


The 
motor 


direct-current machine of this 
T senerator will be connected in 
Multiple with the direct-current engine- 








Fic. 6. THE LE BLANC CONDENSER 


Fic. 5. ARRANGEMENT OF POWER HOUSE 


exhaust steam. The balancing action be- 
tween the motor-generator and turbine 
will be automatic and could be used in 
reverse action to provide for an excess 
demand for direct current, if such a con- 
dition should arise. 


THE ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


From the power house to substations 
Nos. 1 and 2, pole lines have been 
erected, which take the most direct and 
feasible routes. The conductors of these 
three-phase, 2400-volt transmission lines 
are bare. One conductor is carried on a 
bracket at the top of the pole and the 
others on pins each at one end of a 
cross arm, so the three conductors lie in 
the triangular relation usual with three- 
phase circuits. 
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The town of Heilwood is lighted by a 
110-220-volt, three-wire system*, which 
is served by the two 30-kw., 2200 to 
110-220-volt transformers. These two 
lighting transformers are fed by an in- 
dependent feeder from the generating 
station. There is also an independent 
feeder to a 3-in. diameter borehole 400 
ft. deep over No. 1 mine. 

Down this borehole a_lead-covered 
triplex cable extends to a 200-hp. West- 
inghouse 2200-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle 
motor, which drives a two-stage centrif- 
ugal pump delivering 2000 gal. per min- 
ute against a 250-ft. head. This central 
pumping plant will handle the drainage 
for the whole mine. 

An interesting feature of the direct- 
current transmission circuits is that the 
rails of the Cherry Tree & Dixonville 
RR. are bonded from a point opposite 
No. 2 mine around to a point opposite 
No. 1 mine to increase the conductivity 
of the ground return circuit. 


A SAVING IN COAL OF $400 a MoNTH 


Coal costs money to mine and to haul 
to the boiler room and in any case is 
worth just what it will sell for on the 
cars. At Penn-Mary the cost of coal 
used under the boilers is charged against 
power-plant operation at the rate of S1 
per ton of 2240 lb. Something like 1200 
gross tons of coal is used monthly so 
it is evident that the coal cost is an im- 
portant matter. 

Granting then that coal at the mine is 
worth money, what is the low-pressure 
turbine saving the Penn-Mary Co. in dol- 
lars and cents? During February, 1911, 
before the low-pressure turbine was in- 
stalled, 1138 tons of coal were burned. 
During February, 1912, with the low- 
pressure turbine in operation the plant 
consumed 1192 tons of coal, but the 
electrical load, as indicated by instrument 
readings, had increased 40 per cent. 

On the basis of this increase, with the 
old equipment the coal consumption for 
February would have been roughly 1192 
tons < 140 per cent. == 1593 tons. 
Therefore, the monthly saving at this 
time is approximately 1593 ~— 1192 — 
401 tons. Since the coal is charged at 
$1 per ton the saving is about $400 per 
month. 


STEAM ENGINES IN GENERATING STATION 
In Fig. 5 is shown a diagrammatic lay- 


——— 


*This paper being carefully prepared 
to avoid complications to those not ex- 
pert in electrical technology, it seems 
undesirable to pass the above without 
a note. In any three-wire system the 
wires may be considered as being in 
three pairs. Thus A, B and C may be 
paired up as follows: AB, BC and AGC. 
The system of lighting at Heilwood has 
three wires traversed by currents so 
disposed that the voltage in two of the 
pairs of wires differs by 110 volts and in 
the third pair by 220 volts. Thus by 
connecting either of the first two pairs 
a voltage of 110 volts will be obtained 
in the connecting wire, whereas by con- 
necting the third pair the wire will re- 
ceive a current having a pressure of 220 
volts.—Editor 
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out of the station and Fig. 3 an exterior 
view. The four 300-hp. Babcock & Wil- 
cox boilers have been in service since 
the installation of the original direct- 
current plant. There are also two 300- 
hp. Keeler boilers which were recently 
installed. This gives a total boiler ca- 
pacity of 1800 hp. 

Not all the steam is used for gen- 
erating electricity as a good share is re- 
quired for operating the pumps for the 
Heilwood water works, for driving air 
compressors, and a considerable amount 
is required by a steam hoist used for 
pulling trips out of the inclined heading 
of mine No. 1, and for heating various 
mine buildings located at this point. 

The four, simple, non-condensing 
Fleming-Harrisburg engines which drive 
the Z00-kw. 250-volt, direct-current gen- 
erators have 16-in. diameter cylinders 
and 16-in. stroke. Their arrangement in 
the station is shown in Fig. 5. The low- 














Fic. 7. WHERE THE CONDENSING WATER 
Is CooLED 


pressure turbine is a 750-kva., 2400-volt, 
three-phase, 60-cycle machine running at 
3600 revolutions per minute. 

The Le Blanc condenser shown in 
Fig. 6 maintains a vacuum of an aver- 
age of 27% in. In condensers of this de- 
sign, the water pump and air pump are 
both of the centrifugal type and are 


mounted on the same shaft as the runner , 


of the small non-condensing impulse tur- 
bine which turns them at a high speed. 
Some of the exhaust steam from this 
condenser turbine is used for heating 
feed water, the surplus being exhausted 
into the low-pressure turbine. 

As is sometimes the case in the vicin- 
ity of coal-mining properties the surface 
water at Penn-Mary is limited in quan- 
tity. Hence a cooling tower (Fig. 7) 
was installed in which the condensing 
water is cooled after coming from the 
condenser and is used over and over. 

Boiler feed water is taken from the 
condenser discharge thus furnishing 
cooler water to the condenser and utiliz- 
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ing some of the waste heat for boiler 
water. It is more economical to use a 
cooling tower than to pump deep-wel] 
water for condensing. 


THE WATER FOR CONDENSING Is Coo_ep 
BY AiR DRIVEN PAST IT BY Fans 


Four disk fans, 8 ft. in diameter, 
driven by an 18-hp. Westinghouse motor 
force the cooling air up through the con- 
densing water as it trickles down through 
the tower. To prevent the ice forming 
at the fan intakes in the winter each 
one is surrounded by a ring of pipe per- 
forated with small holes. Steam is per- 
mitted to escape from these whenever 
necessary. 

It is worthy of note that, in spite of 
the fact that the cooling tower requires 
a substantial amount of energy for its 
operation, which detracts from the econ- 
omy which the low-pressure outfit would 
otherwise make, the installation still ef- 
fects the monthly saving indicated in a 
preceding paragraph. Where plenty of 
suitable condensing water is available, 
the savings would be greater than those 
shown above. 

For the water supply of the town of 
Heilwood, two 14x10x18-in. Duplex 
pumps are used. The exhaust steam from 
these in addition to that from the engines 
is used in the low-pressure turbine. 

(To be continued in an early issue.) 
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Heavy Coal Producers 


The concentration of the anthracite in- 
dustry of Pennsylvania into strong and 
relatively few units is shown by the fact 
that in 1911 nearly 75 per tent. of the 
mines were producers of more than 100,- 
000 tons each, and that all but 3 per cent. 
of the total production was from this 
group of mines. According to the Geo- 
logical Survey, the anthracite mines ex- 
clusively in the first class—those produc- 
ing over 200,000 tons each—yielded 87.2 
per cent. of the total output, and the 
168 mines included in this class had an 
average production of 444,697 tons each. 
In 1910 there were 157 anthracite mities 
in the 200,000-ton class and their average 
production was 419,035 tons each. In 
1909, 170 mines had an average produc- 
tion of 386,688 tons each. 








When working a small, friable seam by 
the longwall method, advance the face 2S 
quickly as is consistent with safety and 
the largest possible output. Allow the 
weight of the roof to press on the work- 
ing face as short a time as possible; if 
left too long, falls may result, which are 
productive of a large amount of small 
coal. When the coal to be worked is hard, 
advance the face slowly and allow the 
roof weight to assist the miner by press- 
ing on the coal and rendering if more 
workable. Under some circumstanc’s. 
weighting action of the measures rer 
the use of explosives unnecessary. 
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Compressed Oxygen Rescue Helmets 


since 1853, when the first Schwann 
rescue apparatus was introduted, there 
has been a gradual development in self- 
contained breathing appliances suited for 
mining work. 

By far the most simple breathing ap- 
paratus consists of a hood of some suit- 
able material of an impervious nature, 
such as leather, connected by a strong 
fexible tube, to a bellows or compressed- 
air line. Such a hood fits loosely around 
the shoulders and when in use air is 
fed to the helmetman in such manner that 
a slight excess of pressure is maintained 
in the hood, thus creating sufficient cur- 
rent to carry off the products of respira- 
tion by mechanical action. 





Special Correspondence 











Breathing apparatus has grad- 
ually developed since 1853. The 
compressed -oxygen type supplies 
oxygen from tanks carried on 
the back of the operator and re- 
moves carbon dioxide by pass- 
ing the respired air backward 
and forward over trays contain- 
| ing potash. Reference is made 





to other types of apparatus. 











and its operation has been restricted en- 
tircely to cases where comparatively short 
distances had to be traversed. The tube 
apparatus is used in some ammonia 


Wuat AN APPARATUS SHOULD SUPPLY 


The amount of oxygen required and 
consequent amount of carbon dioxide ex- 
haled increase enormously, according to 
the amount of work done. A few figures 
in this connection will prove interesting. 
A man leading an ordinary life, working 
by day and resting by night and -ton- 
suming from 4% to 6% Ib. of solid food 
per day, requires some 700 cu.ft. of air, 
weighing approximately 62 Ib. 

From this the body absorbs nearly 25 
cu.ft. (about 2% lb.) of oxygen, which 
it converts into carbon dioxide, and ex- 
hales about 35 cu.ft. (or 4% lb.) of this 
latter gas. A man, while doing heavy 
work, requires from six to eight times 





A MINE RESCUE TEAM WITH SELF-CONTAINED BREATHING APPARATUS 


DANGERS OF SUCH APPARATUS AS NEEDS 
CONNECTION WITH AIR LINE 


Such helmets are, of course, equipped 
with large glass, or better, with mica 
windows. A helmet of this type is the 
Koenig. The advantages of such a con- 
struction are the extreme lightness of the 
equipment and the abundance of fresh air 
furnished. The objections, however, are 
obvious. An equipment of this nature 
Prevents a man from going any great dis- 
tance from the supply of air, owing to 
the cumbrousness of the tube arrange- 
ment and the increased danger that the 
tube may be cut off, leaving the helmet- 
man helpless. 

The conditions in a mine after a dis- 
aster are such as make long journeys 
na smoke- or gas-laden atmosphere nec- 
‘ssary and the possibility of severing 
the tube greatly to be feared. Many 
‘ums must usually be made and there 
S always the possibility that a roof fall 
May destroy the tube. 

This tyne of apparatus has, therefore, 
found only a limited use in mining work, 


plants, on board ship for fighting fires in 
the hold, in a few fire departments and 
in other service of a similar nature, but 
always where distances are not great. 


SELF-CONTAINED TYPES BETTER SUITED 
To MINE WorK 


The objectionable constructional details 
of the tube apparatus gave rise to the 
development of the self-contained type. 
The duties of a self-contained rescue ap- 
paratus are essentially to provide a means 
of absorption of the products of respira- 
tion and to replace the oxygen which is 
thus consumed. 

It is necessary furthermore that this 
action should be sufficiently rapid to in- 
sure the wearer an abundant supply of 
fresh air while doing hard work, and 
that the products of respiration, chiefly 
carbon dioxide, be wholly removed, as 
otherwise, if this gas is present in even 
small quantities, it hinders the working 
power of the helmetman perceptibly. If 
present in large quantities, the dioxide, 
of course, will destroy life. 


as much air as a man at rest. This, 
therefore, leads to the conclusion that 
the following specifications must be met 
in order to provide a rescue apparatus 
for heavy working conditions: 

First—It must supply 50 liters (134 
cu.ft.) of pure air per minute to fill the 
lungs when heavy work is being done. 
Second—It must be arranged to supply 
two liters (120 cu.in.) of oxygen per 
minute. Third—It must be capable of 
fully eliminating the 94 liters (31% cu.ft.) 
of carbon dioxide exhaled by a working 
man during a period of two hours. 


THE DIFFICULTIES IN REDUCING WEIGHT 
OF APPARATUS ALMOST INSUPERABLE 


The necessary evil of compressed-oxy-. 
gen systems is the weight of the oxygen 
cylinder. High pressures are necessary 
in order to provide a large quantity of 
oxygen occupying a limited space and 
convenient for carriage. In order to re- 
tain these high pressures, a strong and 
consequently heavy oxygen cylinder must 
be provided. 
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Inventors have, therefore, endeavored 
to perfect a rescue apparatus which will 
make this weight unnecessary. One such 
system uses sodium peroxide, a chemical 
.which has the property when exposed to 
air, of yielding its oxygen and absorbing 
carbon dioxide. 

This system, however, appears to be 
subject to the disadvantege that the 
amount of oxygen necessary during pe- 
riods of heavy work is not only insuffi- 
cient, when provided in this manner, but 
is mixed with penetrating alkaline fumes 
which irritate the throat and lungs. More- 
over, the heat generated, due tu the active 
chemical reaction, is so intense that no 
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oxygen at a high pressure and in dis- 
covering a proper means for feeding this 
oxygen to the wearer as he required it. 
It was found, moreover, difficult to place 
the caustic potash so as to obtain an 
efficient absorption of the products of 
respiration. 

A novel form of rescue apparatus ap- 
peared in England in 1906, under the 
name of “‘Aerolith.” This uses liquid air 
for its basis of fresh-air feed. The air 
is carried on the back in a properly pro- 
tected receptacle. The products of respira- 
tion are conducted out through a jacket 
surrounding this air tank, and the harder 
the wearer works, the more rapid are 





adequate cooling system appears to have 
been devised. 

If the sedium peroxide is allowed to 
come in contact with any inflammable 
material, ignition is almost certain to take 
place. These features have limited the 
extension of this system, although certain 


of such apparatus, notably the “Pneumat- - 


ogen,” an Austrian rescue apparatus, 
are still on the market and are used 
mainiy in emergency work where the 
working time is limited. 


THE ‘DEVELOPMENT OF APPARATUS HAS 
TAKEN THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


The development of the apparatus, em- 
ploying a compressed-oxygen feed and 
a potash receptacle for absorbing carbon 
dioxide has taken almost three-quarters 
of a century to perfect. The early diffi- 
culties encountered consisted chiefly in 
obtaining a proper receptacle for holding 


his exhalations and the added heat there- 
from distills the liquid air more rapidly, 
thus supplying air in larger quantities as 
needed. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF LIQUID AIR 

There are, however, only a few of these 
apparatus in use. It is difficult and ex- 
pensive to obtain liquid air and impos- 
sible to stere it. It must be carried in 
loosely stoppered bottles and approxi- 
mately 5 per cent, is lost every 24 hr. 
In isolated mining districts, this expense, 
of course, becomes prohibitive. 

The “Claude” liquid-oxygen apparatus 
takes its name from its French inventor 
and is similar in principle to the liquid-air 
appliance. 

THE SMOKE APPARATUS WHICH Ex- 

HAUSTS AT BASE OF HELMET 

Certain forms of so-called “smoke hel- 

mets” have appeared in this country. 
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These have usuaily depended for theip 
air supply on a small compressed.-air 
cylinder connected either on the back of 
the neck or at the side, and the excess 
pressure is, supposed to carry the pro. 
ducts of respiration out at the base of the 
helmet. 

This theory has not worked out jz 
practice, however, and the construction 
is so crude that gas and smoke have free 
access to the inside of the heimet, cays. 
ing great discomfort to the wearer and 
placing him at times in grave danger. 

These helmets found their way into 
mining camps before the introduction into 
this country of the more perfected com. 
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RESCUEMEN REMOVING INJURED MAN FROM A MINE 


pressed-oxygen type of foreign manufac- 
ture and for a time such inadequate ap- 
paratus prejudiced the minds of many 
mine managers against all forms of 
breathing apparatus. 

In 1903, Heinrich Draeger, of Lubeck, 
Germany, took up the work in connec- 
tion with the Giersberg apparatus, 4 de- 
vice which was brought forward by the 
chief of the Berlin Fire Department in 
1899, and was developed to a further 
stage of perfection in 1901 with the fe- 
sult that the first really efficient heavy 
working rescue apparatus ever put 0! 
the market, was developed. 


THE COMPRESSED-OXYGEN TYPE 


Mr. Draeger employed for his purposes 
double oxygen cylinders, swung horl- 
zontally on the back, which he!d oxyge" 
under a pressure of 120 atmosplicres, 
approximately 1800 Ib. to the square inch. 
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HELMET MAN CARRYING MINER IN A Low PLACE BY LIFTING HIM By HIs 
BouND HANDS 


Upon opening the closing valve of the 
oxygen cylinder, a circulation was pro- 
duced by means of an injector and suc- 
tion nozzle working in connection with 
the pressure-reducing valve. This had 
for its further function the feeding of 
oxygen to the breathing bags of the ap- 
paratus and thence to the helmet where 
it then was available for use by the 
wearer. 

A method was provided whereby the 
products of respiration were immediately 
carried through a return-air line, sep- 
arate and distinct in every way from the 
fresh-air feed, and were thence drawn 
through regenerating cartridges in which 
were a number of trays of finely granu- 
lated caustic potash and caustic soda. 


THE CARBON DIOXIDE IS REDUCED TO 0.5 
PER CENT. 

The trays were designed in a way in 
which they couid serve as a set of baffle- 
plates, thus forcing the products of 
respiration back and forth over the finely 
granulated caustic potash and soda, bring- 
ing them into intimate contact and form- 
ing a kind of filter. This proved so effi- 
cient that carbon dioxide from respiration 
was reduced so as to constitute less than 
one-half of 1 per cent. 

A rapid chemical reaction of this nature 
produces heat, and it was then necessary 
to furnish a cooler in order that this air 
might again be made comfortable for 
breathing. A simple arrangement for 
radiation serves this purpose satisfac- 
torily, 

In 1904, Bernard Draeger, son of Hein- 
tich Draeger, with Mr. Flemming, at that 
time Inspector of Mines of Germany, paid 
4 visit to Camphausen, for the purpose of 
carrying out underground trials with a 
rescue corps equipped with Draeger ap- 
Faratus of the 1903 pattern. . 

In the course of these trials, although 
ie requirements then made were fully 
Satisfie’, the inventor gained a practical 
acquair‘ance with the difficulties of work- 
ng in the mine, and the observations 





made, both in his own person and through 
the rescue corps, led him to question the 
accuracy of the assumption that about 
1200 cu.in. of air per min. were sufficient 
to fill the lungs completely, and also to 
doubt. whether the amount of carbon 
dioxide discharged from the body was 
not beyond the consuming capacity of the 
apparatus. 

These problems were made the subject 
of careful experiment, conducted with the 
aid of a large spirometer with wide air 
passages. In the course of about a 
month it was definitely ascertained that 
the amount of air required to fill the 
lungs when work is being performed is 
not 1200 cu.in. but 3000 to 3600 cu.in. 
per minute. 

These results entailed the construction 
of a new injector, capable of dealing with 
these larger quantities. At the same 
time the internal arrangement of the pot- 
ash cartridges was improved by increas- 
ing the number of layers of the granu- 
lated absorbent chemical, and thus in- 
creasing its capacity to cover a working 
period of two hours, without departing 
from the principle described. 
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With various slight improvements this 
type of Draeger apparatus has been 
supplied to the amount of several thou- 
sand sets up to the present time. It 
remained standard until 1910, and was 
used in almost every mine accident and 
a great many mine fires during the period 
between 1904 and 1909. 


More FLEXIBLE HELMETS, REPLACABLE 
POTASH CARTRIDGES AND TIME INDI- 
CATOR 


In 1910, the Draeger rescue.apparatus 
was further improved in mechanical de- 
tails. A more flexible helmet was pro- 
vided, insuring a comfortable fit on any 
shape of head and an arrangement was 
added by which the potash cartridge 
could be exchanged in smoke without 
permitting any of the outside air to pere- 
trate into the circulation system of the 
apparatus. 

A gage calibrated in minutes which 
indicated the length of time the wearer 
could continue to use the apparatus at 
any given moment was placed in front 
of him where he could inspect it at his 
convenience. In place of the older type 
with double cylinders, a single cylinder 
was provided, placed in a vertical posi- 
tion. The apparatus was designed with 
the idea that it might be put into service 
much more quickly than the older model. 
The mechanical details in other ways were 
perfected and this construction was still 
further changed in a few minor details 
early in 1911. 


THE ALLER-NORDSTERN POTASH MINE 
EXPLOSION 


On Nov. 27, 1911, the apparatus was 
used at the firedamp explosion in the 
Aller-Nordstern potash mine near Gross- 
hauslinger, Prussia. This accident has 
been thus described: 

“The foreman Hoffmeister being at the 
350-m. (1148-ft.) level heard the de- 
tonation of the explosion and returned 
at once to the shaft bottom. Becoming 
aware of the damage it had done, he at 














A RESCUE AUTOMOBILE FROM THE CRUMLIN STATION, MONMOUTHSHIRE, WALES 
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once telephoned to the manager on the 
surface. Then he tried to get down to 
the 450-m. (1476-ft.) level by means of 
the ladderway, but had to return because 
of the afterdamp which filled the shaft. 
He assisted in their ascent of the ladder 
two men, Schunemann and Kroll, who 
were slightly wounded. 

“In the meantime the rescue corps had 
arrived and within about 20 min. after 
the explosion had occurred, two men 
equipped with Draeger helmet apparatus 
were proceeding down the shaft to the 
450-m. level. There they found at the 
landing four victims in a state of uncon- 
sciousness; they placed them on the cage 
and brought them to the surface. 

“Then another team of three men, also 
equipped with the Draeger helmets, pro- 
ceeded to the same level, advanced to 
the Northwest Carnellite district and 
brought the trammer Volbers up to the 
350-rh. level. He was found lying un- 
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to consciousness by the use of the Pul- 
motor with sole exception of Wille, who 
had his brain fractured, whereof he died 
the same day. 

“Afterward the patients were treated 
with ordinary oxygen-inhalation appa- 
ratus. They were then placed on litters 
and brought to the hospital to receive 
medical assistance.” 

The history of the successful use of 
rescue apparatus dates from the introduc- 
tion of the Draeger developments. Since 
this type was successfully introduced in 
1904, about 6500 of these equipments 
have been distributed throughout the 
world, a number in excess of all other 
types combined. The largest number of 
these have been installed in Germany, 
which country probably leads the world 
in its work along these lines. 

The Draeger apparatus was not intro- 
duced into the United States until 1907, 
in which year 15 sets were sold. Since 
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UsING THE PULMOTOR TO RESUSCITATE AN ASPHYXIATED MAN 


conscious. According to the roll call, still 
one man, Edison, was missing. The bri- 
gade advancing for the third time found 
him in Southeastern Carnellite district, 
and brought him up to the surface. He 
also was unconscious. 

“Then the apparatus being recharged, 
the rescue team went down the fourth 
time in order to make the last careful 
search on the 450-m. level for fear that 
someone who had entered the mine un- 
recorded might be overlooked. But no 
one was found. The longest stay the 
rescue brigade had made wearing the ap- 
paratus was about half an hour, accord- 
ing to the statement of the manager. 


SUCCESSFUL USE OF RESUSCITATION 


“The six miners were brought up from 
the 450-m. level in an unconscious state. 
Their jaws were closely pressed together 
and great efforts had to be made to part 
them. All the injured were brought back 


that time there has been an enormously 
increasing demand for them, until now 
there are close to 1250 in actual service 
in the United States. ; 


PUMPING OXYGEN INTO THE LUNGS 


A description of mine-rescue equip- 
ments would not be complete, however, 
without a word in regard to the Pul- 
motor, a device which owes its introduc- 
tion to the inventive genius of Bernard 
Draeger. The Pulmotor is a resuscitation 
device which operates entirely without 


_ human aid and supersedes the rather diffi- 


cult operation of the Schaefer or Syl- 
vester methods. It does it in a mechani- 
cal way and at the same time introduces 
a slight excess of oxygen in place of the 
ordinary air used in other systems. 

An unskilled laborer, after handling the 
device once or twice, can operate it as 
successfully as a practiced physician. 
Hundreds of cases have developed during 


‘Minn., says: 
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the past three years, since the introdyc. 
tion of this machine and many lives haye 
been saved where all hope was aban. 
doned. The Pulmotor is now so highly 
regarded that it is being introduced, not 
only by mining companies, but by mu. 
nicipal governments, public-service cor. 
porations, and in places wherever re. 
suscitation work is needed. 





Are Your Oil Bills Too Big? 


In a recent lecture, Arthur D. Little, of 
Bosten, Mass., made the following state. 
ment, which is startling, if true: 

“Consider a few concrete examples of 
the earning power of chemistry. Cylin- 
der oils generally cost about what one is 
accustomed to pay. Plants which em- 
ploy a chemist pay from 19 to 27c. Man- 
ufacturers who do not need a chemist 
commonly pay 45c., 65c. or even $1.50 
a gallon. 

“There is probably not a large plant in 
the country in which, if it is not already 
under chemical control, the lubrication 
account cannot be cut in two. In the en- 
gine room of one large cement plant the 
average monthly cost for lubricants had 
been $337. It is now $30. 

“A concern paying 37c. a pound for 
special grease now buys it on specifica- 
tion for 5'%4c. and the mill still runs. One 
company saves $12,000 a year on cutting 
oils alone; another, $3600 on boiler com- 
pounds. 

“Chemistry points out that the only 
proper way to buy supplies is on the 
basis of their industrial efficiency by 
means Of specifications defining the qual- 
ity desired and rigid tests to make sure 
that quality is secured.” 








Illuminating Cross Hairs 


In a recent issue of the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, J. Smith, of Hibbing, 
“I find that tracing cloth 
held behind a plumb-bob string works 
well when the mine is dry, but if there 
is any water dripping, the cloth soon be- 
comes soaked and useless.” 

“To overcome this difficulty I use the 
heavy-oiled sheet in which the blueprint 
paper is wrapped by the manufacturer. 
I find that the water has little effect on 
it and that it lasts much longer than trac- 
ing cloth does under the circumstances. 
Moreover, it gives just as good results. 

The method is especially good whe 
an acetylene lamp is used behind the 
paper instead of a candle.” 








Who’s Who—In Coal Mining 


We had prepared a sketch of Irving A. 
Stearns, pioneer coal operator of Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., for publication in our issue 
this week. Lack of space has comp: tied 
us to omit this weekly biography, * yich 
we hope to print in our next issue. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 


Of this issue of Coal Age, we will print 
9500 copies. No copies will be sent free 
regularly. There will be no back num- 
bers. The figures shown here each week 
represent live, net circulation. 








This journal is interested solely in mat- 
ters relating to the fuel industries, and is 
designed to be a medium for the free in- 
terchange of ideas, the detailed descrip- 
tion of coal-mining practice, and the ex- 
pression of independent thought calcu- 
lated to benefit both operator and miner. 
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An Addition to Our Editorial 
| Staff 

In line with our policy of securing the 
best talent possible for broadening and 
bettering the editorial and reading pages 
of this paper, we have enlisted the ser- 
vices of Eli T. Conner, who will devote 
a small part of his time to the investiga- 
tion of many important mining subjects, 
which he will discuss in CoAL AGE. 

Mr. Conner is a coal-mining engineer 
of international reputation and has had 
the unusual experience of having man- 
aged large anthracite, as well as bitu- 
minous mines. He has served on a num- 
ber of important investigations, among 
which was the Scranton Mine Cave Com- 
mission of 1911. 

We are sure our readers will profit 
greatly by the arrangement we _ have 
made to utilize that part of Mr. Con- 
ner’s time not given over to his prac- 
tice as a consulting engineer in Phila- 
delphia. 


Child Labor in the Mines 


The subject of child labor can be ap- 
proached only from one point of view— 
the advantage of the child. We cannot 
declare that the welfare of any industry 
is above the interests of the young men 
just entering the world. A year or two 
more or less one way or the other is not 
of paramount 
obtain strong, hearty, healthy, moral men 
at the end of that time. We cannot hesi- 
tate and take false steps which will give 








importance -if we can 


us weak, narrow-minded, sickly and im- 
moral men instead. The industry may as 
well brace up and take that view, first, 
last and all the time. 

We consider, however, that work at the 
ages between fourteen and sixteen, if 
healthy and not excessive, is not to be 
deprecated. We believe that there is a 
growing period at which muscular growth 
can readily take place. When that age is 
past, all sequent muscular development is 
slow and it is cruel to ask a man who has 
never worked to do the stint of laboring 
men. He can but shirk and his shirking 


is not to be condemned. It is the voice 





of nature, its imperative demand that 
muscles undeveloped shall not be com- 
pelled to do work for which no fitness 
exists. 

If the boy is not trained to work in 
youth both the desire and the power de- 
part and thus the ability to work disap- 
pears. As babies long for sugar fer 
their development, so do boys long to 
Many boys early lose the desire 
for study and seek to accompany their 
They 
desire to do, however, only a little work. 


work. 
fathers to their daily occupation. 


The craving disappears naturally early in 
the day as the boy’s strength fails. 

The miner’s sons are not our most in- 
dustrious men and we think it is because 
they go to work too late in life. The 
bone and sinew of the country is not 
in the miner but the farmer, for the lad 
on the farm is never too young to work. 
Legisiate as you may, you have never 
touched the farmer’s son, and while he 
may work irregularly, he is never crippled 
by idleness. He has done from a child at 
least as much and often a little more 
work than he desired. 

The grown sons of our miners are not 
digging coal with the pick or loading it 
after machines. They are running mo- 
tors, driving mules or dumping coal. The 
hard, manly work at the face, the harder 
jobs are being filled by men who have 
worked from childhood and who find 
work no trial but a source of comparative 
pleasure. 

In Canada, notices are posted ‘No 
English need apply.” They are _not 
these narrow-chested, weak- 
muscled men whom the British govern- 
ment has deliberately emasculated by 
barring their way to healthful labor in 
their youth. 


wanted, 


In America, silently the 
same idea reigns and will reign. Ameri- 
cans need not apply unless they have 
been bred on Their flabby 
muscles cannot meet the strain which the 
foreign born, who are taught to work, 
bear so well. 

We have been hypnotized by the men 
who do not like work, who would have a 
world of manicured and well groomed 
men. Naturally they do not want boys 


farms. 
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to work or men either. They wish to 
raise the age for commencing work in- 
definitely. The leader of these sentimen- 
talists in America is the man. who wrote 
“Bowed with the weight of centuries, he 
stands.” This man never learned the 
real dignity of labor, never believed the 
physically employed obtained any in- 
creased ability of body and mind from 
their work and therefore could not under- 
stand how any boy could profit by the 
healthful strain of moderate toil. 

There are labors and labors. We do 
not ourselves approve of the glass house 
or the cotton mill for ungrown youths, 
and we believe that no unhealthy occu- 
pation should be followed till a period of 
robustness and physical resistance is 
reached. 

But the mine is healthy. We have 
proof of it, in the hardiness of its work- 
ers, their muscular development and 
their longevity. Bacteriological investi- 
gation has shown that the air is pure and 
proved that the waters are sterilizing. 
The dust has been shown to be destruc- 
tive to tubercular germs. Rheumatism 
and other bodily ills usually avoid the 
miner. The mine is not unhealthy and 
not an unfit place for larger boys. 

What stronger, better-developed men 
could be found than those who emi- 
grated early in the last century from 
England, Scotland and Wales? These 
men had nearly all been working in mines 
from ten years of age onward. There 
they did the hard work of “putters,” 
placing cars at the coal face. It is true, 
they were stooped in body and not edu- 
cated as our modern miners are, but they 
.had the strength of a horse and an ex- 
cellent knowledge of mining lore. 

We hope, however, that we shall find a 
way to educate the youths in our mines, 
and this can be done by the half-time or 
third-time system already at work in 
England, adopted for higher education in 
Cincinnati and we believe also for ap- 
prentices in York, Penn. The operator 
changes his juvenile labor once, twice or 
three times a week and the scholars ro- 
tate between the schoolroom and the 
workshop. In this way the trial of. their 
labor is mitigated by a brief spell in the 
school, their physical development can 
be watched by the school authorities, 
their fitness for the vocation can be de- 
termined by trained physiologists and 
their mental development can be fos- 
tered as they approach maturity. 
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Winter Surveying 


The approach of winter passes shivers 
down the shrinking spinal column of the 
mine surveyor. And this coming frigid 
season will confirm him in his well es- 
tablished belief that coal companies 
prefer cold weather for development, for 
during the close of this year, surveyors 
will be more greatly in demand than ever 
and consequently much condemned for 
their alleged slowness, as is ever the case 
when construction waits on planning. 

Our experience has been that most 
winter surveying is not only slower than 
summer work but much more inaccurate. 
The instrument rolls unsteadily as the 
frost leaves the ground, but it must be 
remembered that it is not necessary that 
the temperature should be above freez- 
ing to produce that result. 

The warmth of the day always exceeds 
that of the night, and the frost is melted 
by heat rising constantly from the ground 
beneath. Especially is that true when 
the ground is water-logged or fed by 
springs from below as is the case near 
the crop of the coal. A further trouble 
is encountered when a cake of frozen 
ground rests unsteadily on a morass be- 
low and tilts like a raft with every move- 
ment of the operator. 

It is an unfortunate predicament that 
the settings and resettings rendered nec- 
essary to meet these deplorable condi- 
tions occur when one’s gloves are ad- 
hering persistently to the leveling screws, 
when these are binding either by reason 
of the inefficient lubrication of congealed 
oil or because frozen impurities block 
the threads, when a rythmic beating of 
the ground with the feet is necessary to 
prevent frostbite and when the lining 
of a pole is made hard by the impatience 
of the flagman and the buffeting of the 
wintry winds. 

The swiftest methods are those which 
are most sure. We have tried punctur- 
ing the surface with a poleax and found 
we only succeeded in driving frozen soil 
into the ground to melt slowly under the 


transit legs which were placed later in - 


the indentations. We then tried driving 
holes in the ground with a stake but the 
direction chosen was nct always that ulti- 
mately followed by the extension leg. 
Moreover, the transit was usually too 
low after the work was done. It was 
impossible to get a good view of the pole 
if the intervening ground was high. Too 


often from mistaken. alignmen 
pore holes, the instrument hun: 
frozen ground and quivered w; 
movement of the operator. 


of the 
Against 
: every 


There was but one solution, setting the 
instrument wholly on three stakes and 
prodding the transit legs firmly into their 
tops. The results obtained in the winter 
proved more correct than those in the 
s*mmer despite the discomforts and con. 
sequent hurry of that unhappy season, 
The instrument legs when perched on 
stakes could be shortened and thus made 
stiff against the violent winter winds so 
that good results could be obtained. 

The second axman can always place 
these stakes and consequently no addi- 
tional man is needed. 
fellow he can help agjust the length of 
the legs and later watch for those smaller 


If he is a clever 


, obstructions which make a sight not im. 


possible, but difficult and inaccurate. 

If the corps is not provided with so 
large a personnel, it will pay to engage 
another man, for accurate work is the 
only kind which is worth the labor, and 
the engineer’s work will be so facilitated 
that one surveyor will do at least as much 
in three days as he could otherwise do 
in four. 

The engineer having used this method 
in winter will find abundant chances for 
applying the same method in the sum- 
mer, where bogs are encountered or per- 
haps a mat of fallen boughs in an un- 
completed clearing makes it impossible 
to get an inviolable footing. Or, again, 
it will prove useful when the instrument 
has to be long at one setting as in tri- 
angulation, when leveling buildings or 
while lining long tangents. 

Moreover, he will find it well to use 
it on sideling ground for the lower leg 
or in places where a low set would make 
the sight too short in circling the sharp 
point of a hill. The stakes should be set 
at about the angle of slope of the legs 
and care should be taken to guard the 
instrument from the jerk of a rear chain- 
man or the overturning violence of 4 
hurricane. 

Our sympathies are extended to the 
man whose misfortune it is to run 2 
transit in near-to-zero weather, and its 
our hope that this little advice will m0 
be denounced by him because at first 
sight it adds some complication to his 
work or because some older if not wise 
transitman declares he never found ti 
need of it. 
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Should Mine Fans Be Built 
Reversible 


Letter No. 8—I view the question of 
reversing the ventilating current, in a 
rine, with much apprehension; and when 
| consider how the majority of the coal 
mines of our country are operated; the 
lack of system that prevails in caring for 
the ventilating apparatus; the failure to 
designate and arrange the order of official 
succession, and to inform the employees 
of the same, so that in the event of the 
head official or any other losing his life 
or not being on the scene to direct the 
men and machinery of the mine, in a time 
of distress, the next ranking officer may 
assume control; the small degree of dis- 
cipline we have yet attained in our mines; 
the total absence of a course of in- 
struction and training of mine officials 
and the men under them, as to how to 
act in different emergencies; the readi- 
ness of an excited official or a clamoring, 
impatient bystander to order a reversible 
fan reversed, at the wrong time; and the 
history of disastrous results in the past, 
caused by the erring judgment of men 
in reversing the fan, convince me that 
other conditions being the same, so long 
as these conditions exist, there is less 
tisk of life in mines where the fan is not 
reversible than in mines equipped with a 
reversible fan. 

However widely we may differ on this 
question, it seems to me we should agree 
on one thing: In case of a catastrophe 
or an impending danger the fan should 
not be reversed without first having a 
reasonable knowledge that such action 
would tend to save the greatest number 
of men possible. Admitting this as true, - 
itis evident that the value of a reversible 
fan, for the purpose of saving the lives 
of imperilled men, will depend on the 
knowledge we are able to gain of the true 
condition of things in the mine, the loca- 
tion of the men and the action they may 
take or may have taken in an effort to 
save themselves. Without the knowledge 
of these facts, the reversing of the fan is 
oly an experiment or guesswork; and 
Past experiences teach us that experi- 
ments of this kind have been too dis- 
‘Strous to human life to be repeated. In 
Mine disasters, where excitement and 
‘onfusion are the rule and not the ex- 
“ption, the difficulty of ascertaining the 
Necessary facts that will enable the 


lscuers and those to be rescued, to do 
~ tight thing at the right time, is and 
‘Ways will be present, and will make 


the reversing of the fan an act of uncer- 
tainty and attended with great danger. 

It is an easy thing for us, in the quiet- 
ness of our homes, away from the scene 
of a mine disaster, to kindle in our minds 
a supposed fire on the intake of a mine; 
to fancy the fan reversed immediately 
and imagine we see the men marching 
safely out of the mine, and there and 
then pronounce the theory of reversing 
the fan a perfect. success. For such an 
ideal performance as described, to be 
carried out, in the great majority of the 
mine disasters of today, would verge on 
the miraculous. Unfortunately the actual 
fires and disasters that take place in our 
mines, are not “made to order.” The 
proper regulation of the fan is not at- 
tended to immediately, nor do the men, 
as the result of the reversing of the fan 
always’ escape in safety, but are more 
frequently caught in a deadly trap, made 
by the erroneous or tardy reversing of the 
fan. 

The advantages of a reversible fan may 
appear well on paper, and I do not dis- 
pute that the capabilities of a fan are 
increased when it is made reversible; but 
it should be borne in mind that while the 
capabilities of the fan have thus been 
increased, it has also, to a greater de- 
gree, increased the possibilities and the 
probabilities for men to make mistakes 
and commit fatal blunders. And in my 
opinion, this increased possibility for 
committing error and creating confusion, 
outweighs any increased value a re- 
versible fan may possess for securing 
the safety of men. 

In times of peril in mines where the 
fan is not reversible, the efforts of the 
intelligent mine worker to make for a 
place of safety will, in all probability, 
coincide with that of his rescuers. They 
are each almost sure what the other is 
doing, and are conscious that no rash 
action of reversing the fan can be com- 
mitted to frustrate their joint efforts. It 
makes it easier for them to comprehend 
what to do, because a nonreversible fan 
allows less room for doubt, delay and 
confusion; and hence tends to more ac- 
curate and quick action on the part of 
both parties. 

In trying to arrive at the right solution 
of this question, we must take into ac- 
count men as they are, and not as they 
should be; what has been done in times 
past, and what will probably be done 
again in times of peril and confusion, 
and not what should or could have been 
done. Human nature is very nearly the 





same the world over, and has been, and 
is likely to continue to be, the erring ele- 
ment in nearly all of our mine disasters. 

Therefore, viewing this question solely 
from the standpoint of the safety of men 
(and I believe no other considerations 
should be regarded) the nonreversible 
fan appeals to me as the safest con- 
struction to adopt. 

R. T. RuHys, 
State Mine Inspector, Dist. No. 2. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Letter No. 9—The reversing of an air 
current in a mine is a very serious affair 
and should not be done before consider- 
ing what. the result will be. Briefly, I am 
an advocate of the reversible fan, be- 
cause I believe that it is possible for 
conditions to arise in coal mines where 
the reversing of the fan would be justi- 
fied. 

JAMES DALRYMPLE, 
State Inspector of Coal Mines. 
Denver, Colo. 


Letter No. 10—Fans are installed at 
coal mines for ventilation and should be 
designed so as to take advantage of any 
assistance that may be- afforded by natural 
ventilation. To do this it is neccsSa.y 
that a fan be built te run either as an 
exhaust or a blower. I will enumerate 
a few of the conditions that frequently 
make it desirable to change the circula- 
tion. 

Assume a dry and dusty mine, generat- 
ing no gas, but the coal being of an in- 
flammable nature and requiring consider- 
able powder in its extraction. The mine 
is laid out on the double-entry system; 
and the back entry, which is nonproduc- 
ing, is made the intake or air-course. The 
seam is inclined and the heaviest charges 
of powder are used in the room-necks, 
slant roads and entries. Under these con- 
ditions, the arrangement described is ad- 
visable, because the return air is filled 
with the fine dust that accumulates on 
the haulage roads, from coal dropping 
off the cars and being pulverized by 
the tramping of men and animals, and 
with the smoke and gases produced by 
blasting. By making the haulway the 
return, this dust and smoke is carried out 
of the mine, instead of being conducted 
through the workings. 

In a gaseous mine, whether dry or 
dusty, the haulage road should be made 
the intake air-course. In the opening 
of a new property, one is apt to have his 
own ideas and pet theories concerning 
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ventilation. The mine is opened on the 
double-entry system, and ventilated by a 
force fan or blower. The seam being in- 
clined, no rooms are turned on the back 
entry, which is made the intake air- 
course. It may chance that marsh gas 
(CH,) is encountered, for the first time 
in this field, showing that past experience 
in any field is not altogether reliable. In 
this case, much trouble would have been 
saved by installing a reversible fan, so 
that the circulation could be changed, on 
the first appearance of gas, and the back 
entry made the return air-course and the 
haulage road the intake. 

Or, suppose, again, in the same mine, 
under the same conditions, the hoisting 
shaft, slope or drift opening, or the en- 
tries connected therewith suddenly en- 
countered a flow of water, while the back 
entry remained practically dry. In this 
case, while it might be advisable, owing 
to the presence of gas, to make the 
haulage road the intake air-course; it 
will often be found necessary to reverse 
the air current, especially in winter, to 
allow the exhaust steam from the pumps 
and the warm return current to thaw out 
the ice that accumulates in the wet shaft. 

In case of fire on the intake, originating 
from power lines, or other cause, the 
neglect to install a reversible fan places 
one-entirely at the mercy of conditions 
that he is helpless to combat. The fan 
may be stopped, and it may be possible 
to short-circuit the current, to a certain 
extent; or the air may become reversed 
by the heat of the fire; but this takes 
place so slowly that much damage may 
result to property and lives may be lost 
by the delay. 

In actual experience, during a serious 
fire in a coal mine, in Montana, the quick 
reversing of the air current, by changing 
the doors of the fan, was the means of 
saving the lives of over one hundred men. 
No one, having in mind the safety of 
lives and the security of the mine, should 
think, for a moment, of erecting anything 
else than a reversible fan, or be permitted 
to make any other installation, at a rine 
generating gas. 

It is true that, in a mine having a large 
worked-out territory ‘where considerable 
biackdamp is given off, the reversing of 
the air current while the men are at work, 
would generally produce fatal results. 
But, I question seriously whether the 
danger incurred by reversing the cur- 
rent, in case of a serious fire on the in- 
take, would be greater than the danger 
to which the men would be exposed if it 
were impossible to reverse the current 
promptly. 

I admit that it is a serious proposition 
to reverse the air current in a gaseous 
mine; but it must be allowed that there 
is in any event no immunity from dan- 
ger. In my judgment, the installation of 
a reversible fan is a wise, thoughtful, 
sensible and precautionary measure; and 
the extra outlay may return to the op- 
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erator many fold, in the saving of lives 
and property. 

In the foreword, Oct. 12, reference 
was made to “some fool foreman” losing 
his head and reversing the air with the 
sacrifice of many lives. It seems to me 
that the appellation applied to the fore- 
man might more properly be applied to 
one higher up who hired the incompetent 
foreman. It may be one graduated from 
a bookkeeping job in the office, to a super- 
intendency of the mine, without gaining 
the practical and technical training that 
every mine superintendent and manager 
should possess. 

Someone must be charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the mine 
workers and security of the property. The 
mine foreman is that person. A com- 
petent mine foreman will quickly demon- 
strate his superiority over one who is in- 
competent, by the manner in which he 
systematizes and organizes the work. 

The object of conducting examinations 
for mine foremen is to demonstrate the 
fitness of applicants to fill such posi- 
tion. The written examination should 
show the candidate’s theoretical knowl- 
edge, while the oral examination should 
reveal his resourcefulness and power to 
think and act quickly and intelligently. 
When a man’s fitness to serve as mine 
foreman has -once been thus determined, 
he should be given full charge of the 
mine, and results should be expected and 
demanded. The first and foremost con- 
sideration should always be a due regard 
for the safety of lives and security of 
property. 

Too often the mine foreman’s com- 
petency is gaged by his ability or willing- 
ness to lift a car back on the track, lay 
a switch, put up a set of timbers, drive 
a mule, run a motor, or bulldoze em- 
ployees. My advice is: “Insist on the 
employment of intelligent and competent 
mine foremen, and place at their disposal 
the means to exercise their intelligence 
and knowledge, by every practicable 
means. Do not limit the mine foreman’s 
ability to act by installing a nonreversible 
fan.” 

J. B. McDERMoTT, 
State Coal Mine Inspector. 
Helena, Mont. 


Letter No. 11—In considering this sub- 
ject, the two general systems of ventila- 
tion should be discussed separately: The 
exhaust system, which makes the hoist- 
ing shaft the downcast and the haulage 
road the intake, and the blowing system, 
where the main shaft or slope is the up- 
cast, and the haulage road the return air- 
way. In a gaseous mine, the exhaust 
system of ventilation is the only one that 
need be considered, and it is in these 
mines the greatest danger exists. 

Suppose there has been a’ serious ex- 
plosion of gas or dust in a shaft mine 
ventilated by an exhaust fan, but de- 
signed te be reversed. Assume that the 
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fan has been properly protected by ex. 
plosion doors and by being located of the 
direct line of the upcast shaft or slope, 
Will life or property be saved by revars. 
ing this fan? 

If there are men still alive in the mine 
after the explosion, they will instinctively 
get out on the mai airways where, for 
six days in the week and for four Weeks 
in the month, they have found “yood air.” 
Undoubtedly the chances of these men es- 
caping would be considerably lessened by 
a reversal of the air current, which may 
drive them into unknown traveling ways, 
where some may be lost; or, at least. 
they will lose precious time locating them- 
selves. It may be possible that al! or 
most of the stoppings in the mine have 
been blown out, but in any event the re- 
sult will be the same. 

Another instance will serve to illustrate 
just what may happen when a foreman 
or superintendent, having heard someone 
talking of reversing the fan, rushes up, 
all excited, and proceeds to change the 
ventilating current. In this case, there had 
been 2 serious explosion at a shaft mine. 
The main, or No. 1 shaft, had two com- 
fartments for hoisting coal, and one used 
as an upcast airway. The second open- 
ing, or No. 2 shaft, was used tc take the 
men in and out of the mine. The cages 
in No. 1 shaft had been broken and the 
partition in the shaft had been blown 
out by the force of the explosion. Some- 
one, supposing he was doing right, re- 
versed the fan, with the result that three 
men, who were going down the No, 2 
shaft, were completely overcome by the 
noxious gases that were forced up the 
shaft. Their lives were saved only by 
the most heroic treatment with the pul- 
motor for 30 minutes. 

Fertunately for all concerned, the fan 
was again reversed, making it an exhaust, 
and No. 2 shaft was clear again, ard res- 
cue parties were able to enter the mine, 
build brattices, and carry fresh air along 
with them. 

Very few mines have 
equipped as a manway, except where the 
blowing system is used. When the air 
is reversed, therefore, in the exhaust 
system, there is no safe ingress to the 
mine. When a fire breaks out, after an 
explosion, nothing can be gained by re- 
versing the air. Sealing off and flooding 
the burning section is the only remedy, 
es far as saving the mine is concerned. 
In the blowing system, it might be expe- 
dient to reverse the air current after an 
explosion, in order to allow the rescuing 
party to enter the mine by way of the 
main slope or shaft. This, however, ough! 
tc have been the direction of the current 
the first day the fan was put in opera- 
tion, thus eliminating the only possible 
excuse for installing a reversible fan. 

Tuomas G. FEAR. 
Supt., Bay View Mine, T. C. !. & 
R.R. Co. 
Bay View, Ala. 
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Letter No. 12—I consider the question 
of whether a mine fan should or should 
not be built reversible a most important 
one; and am glad to see it suggested for 
discussion. My experience has convinced 
me that every mine should be equipped 
with a reversible fan. 

Many times I have seen the entire mine 
laid out, because of the effects of a fire 
occurring in one section of the mine con- 
nected with the main intake airway; 
whereas, if the fan had been reversible, 
the air current could have been changed 
and the mine worked as usual. In some 
instances, a few men, perhaps, woud be 
forced to quit work, but, probably, even 
these could be used in other places. 

[ heartily agree with Mr. Virgin, in his 
reference to mine-rescue work, where he 
states as his second reason for advocat- 
ing a reversible fan, that: “It expedites 
rescue work after an explosion.” 

I have worked in mines ventilated voth 
on the exhaust and blowing systems, and 
can say, from experience, that the rever- 
sible fan has proved a success in all 
cases of necessity. Where it did not 
chance to be needed to overcome the ef- 
fects of a fire or explosion, it has proved 
a great advantage in changing the circu- 
lation, in the summer months, to take 
advantage of the natural ventilation. 

JOHN SUTTON, 
Fireboss, Wizard Mine. 
West Terre Haute, Ind. 





Gasoline Engines in Mines 


Referring again to the discussion of the 
question of handling the exhaust of a gas- 
oline engine in a mine, Coat Ace, Oct. 5, 
p. 468, there seems to be some doubt ex- 
pressed as to the proper working of the 
engine when the exhaust is conducted into 
the suction pipe of the pump. 

Reference was made to the “slipping” 
or “racing” of the pump that is liable to 
occur under these conditions, owing to 
the gas not being absorbed by the water, 
but carried into the pump. It was stated 
that this gas being compressible, there is a 
jump or slip when the pump reverses. In 
my opinion, this will not do any harm, as 
it will be regular. 

I would like, however, to explain, brief- 
ly, a method or device by which even this 
trouble may be overcome. A small re- 
ceiver can be made of a large pipe, by 
bushing it down. Conduct. the exhaust 
from the engine into this receiver, and 
Connect the receiver with the suction pipe 
of the pump. By means of a vacuum 
gage on the receiver and a valve in the 
Connection between the receiver and the 
suction pipe, it is possible to regulate the 
Pressure in the receiver so as to obtain a 
Steady escape of the exhaust gases into 
the suction pipe. 

By this arrangement, the pump will be 
found to do better work than when the 
fngine exhausts into the atmosphere. I 
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have noticed, at times, when a steam 
pump is working on solid water and there 
is a “pounding” or jar, at each stroke of 
the pump, a small air hole drilled in the 
suction pipe will allow sufficient air to 
enter the pump barrel or cylinder to cush- 
ion the plunger or piston, and the jar 
will cease. 

I hope Mr. Holland will test out my 
suggestion on his engine and let us know 
the result. 

P. F. CosTELLo. 

Dubois, Penn. 








The Bellevue Mine Explosions 


I have read with considerable interest 
the abstract of the paper “Bellevue Explo- 
sions, Alberta, Canada,” by John T. Stir- 
ling, mine inspector, Alberta, and Profes- 
sor Cadman, University of Birmingham, 
England, which appeared in CoAL AGE, 
Oct. 5, p. 457. Any article or information 
pertaining to this disaster is of more than 
ordinary interest to me, inasmuch as I 
was superintendent of the mine at the 
time the second explosion occurred. At 
the request of the West Canadian Collier- 
ies Co. I resigned the position of district 
inspector of mines of Alberta, to accept 
the position at the Beilevue mine, and 
had only been in charge of that mine nine 
days when the disaster occurred. 

The theory advanced, in this paper, as 
to the primary cause of the disaster is, 
in my opinion, absolutely correct. The 
verdict rendered by the jury, at the in- 
quest, read in substance as follows: “We 
do, upon our oath, say that 30 men came 
to their death by carbon monoxide pois- 
oning and a fractured skull, as the result 
of a concussion of the air, caused by a 
cave of rock in chutes Nos. 76 and 78.” 

The verdict was based upon the per- 
cussive theory advanced by James Ash- 
worth, mining engineer, who was called 
and gave expert evidence upon the dis- 
aster. Although I listened attentively to 
his explanation, I could not satisfy my- 
self that it applied in this case; or that 
percussion was a prime factor in causing 
this somewhat mysterious disaster. That 
the roof rock in No. 1 seam was capable 
of emitting sparks was shown by the 
evidence I gave at the inquest. I had per- 
sonally experienced this fact by striking 
two pieces of the roof rock together; and, 
also, by rolling a piece of the rock weighing 
about 15 or 20 Ib. down the pitch over 
rocks that had caved. I obtained the 
same display of sparks observed when 
trying out the suggestion of Mr. Heath- 
cote. 

The miners who had worked on the pil- 
lars and had experienced some heavy 
caves, stated to me that, when a cave 
of this roof rock occurred, the sparks 
created by the striking together of the 
rocks was sufficient to illumine the whole 
place, making visible the posts standing 
between them and the caving rocks, and 
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producing a vivid flash of light that re- 
sembled a lightning flash in a forest, on a 
dark night. 

I also took a sample of this rock from 
the mine and demonstrated its sparking 
properties by striking two pieces together, 
in the dark, in my office, in the presence 
of Inspectors Stirling and Heathcote, Mr. 
Ashworth, Mr. Stockett and other mem- 
bers of a party, who had made an exam- 
ination of the mine immediately after the 
explosion. These facts impressed on my 
mind that the sparks emitted by the fall- 
ing rocks were the real primary cause of 
the disaster; and I am thoroughly satis- 
fied, as it has been proven by actual ex- 
periment, that the sparks caused by a fall 
of roof, in the Bellevue No. 1 seam, 
were sufficient to cause the ignition of 
gas. 

Admitting then that this roof rock was 
capable of producing sparks that would 
ignite gas, the question may be asked: 
“Where was the gas?” As stated in the 
evidence, the cave occurred in chutes Nos. 
76 to 78—a fact ascertained by the party 
who examined the mine after the explo- 
sion, for the express purpose of deter- 
mining its origin. It was found that a 
cave had occurred in No. 76 chute, at a 
point about 30 ft. above the counter en- 
try. The amount of rock was not esti- 
mated accurately, at that time; because it 
was considered dangerous to remain long 
in the place as the roof was “weighting.” 
I visited the place again, however, at a 
later date, in company with the pit boss, 
John Anderson, to ascertain, for my own 
satisfaction, the extent of this cave. 

That an explosive mixture of gas could 
have existed at this point seems incred- 
ible, as the distance from where the cave 
occurred to the head of the pitch would 
be approximately 250 or 300 ft., on an 
angle of 45 deg. The gas would naturally 
accumulate at the top of this pitch, unless 
the whole chute was full of gas down 
to the cave, which appears hardly prob- 
able from the evidence of the degree of 
violence of the explosion. These consid- 
erations raise a doubt, in the mind, as to 
the spot where the explosion originated. 
The only gas in the mines, according to 
the evidence, was that found by Cardell 
and Bovio at the top of chutes Nos. 66 
and 73. 

The plan suggested to prevent similar 
trouble, in the future, by filling the goaf 
space to an extent that would prevent 
a big cave, while being a good plan where 
practicable, would, in my opinion, not be 
feasible, under the conditions existing at 
the Bellevue mine. This seam .of coal 
being thick, would require a large amount 
of waste or filling material. I believe 
that the paper presented by Mr. Stirling 
and Mr. Cadman will bring out a discus- 
sion of such mysterious explosions that 
will be of great benefit to us all. 

J. W. Powe tt, 
Mine Superintendent. 
Coalmont, B. C., Can. 
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Selected Examination Ques- 
tions 
TIMBERING 


Ques.-—Give a rule that will enable 
you to determine, approximately, the safe 
working load of a mine prop. 

Ans.—-A mine post may fail in one of 
two ways, either by crushing or bending. 
In general, a mine post will bend before 
crushing when the diameter of a round 
post is less than one-twelfth of its length, 
or the side of a square post less than 
one-fifteenth of its length. 

When the ratio of diameter or side to 
length of post exceeds these amounts, the 
crushing load of the post should be cal- 
culated by multiplying the sectional area 
of the small end of the post (sq.in.) by 
the crushing strength of the timber (Ib. 
per sq.in.), and dividing by 2000 to re- 
duce to tons. The safe working load for 
the post will then be about one-third of 
this crushing load. Or the safe crushing 
strength may be taken as one-third of the 
ultimate crushing strength, in making the 
calculation. For the purpose in view, the 
ultimate crushing strength of mine tim- 
her may be taken as varying from 5000 
(white pine) to, say 7000 (red or black 
oak), or 8000 Ib. per sq.in. (white oak or 
yellow pine). 

The diameter of a round post, or the 
side of a square post, should not be less 
than the ratios expressed above, or the 
post will fail by bending. When these 
ratios are less.than the above, the 
strength of the post must be calculated by 
another formula, which we will not give 
here. 


Note—Approximately the safe bending 
load of a mine post may be found as fol- 
lows: Divide the square of the diameter 
by eight times the length of the post, 
all in inches; multiplv the square of this 
result by the crushing strength of the 
timber (lb. per sq.in.). The result is the 
safe load the post will sustain, in tons. 

For example, the approximate safe 
load on a post 8 in. in diameter and 10 
ft. long, taking the ultimate crushing 
strength of the timber as 7500 lb. per 
sq.in., is 
{d?\ 2 p= (= )° wie poem 
(S) Se = 7X 120 X 7500 = say 33 tons 
This assumes a coefficient of safety of 
one-third. 

Ques.—What is the relative strength 
of two props 6 ft. and 10 ft. long, respec- 
tively, 

Ans.—The diameters of these posts are 
not given; but taking them as proportion- 
al to their lengths, the crushing strength 
of the posts will be proportional to the 
squares of the diameters; and the bend- 


ing strength to the diameters. For ex- 


ample, the crushing strength of the 10-ft. 

: 0\2 
post, say 10 in. in diameter, will be (=) 
= say two and three-fourths times that 
of the 6-ft. post, 6 in. in diameter. The 
bending strength of the 10-ft. post, under 


ecm ; 10 
the assumed conditions, will be % = one 


and two-thirds times.that of the 6-ft. post. 
Ques.—Describe, briefly, the “forepol- 
ing” system of timbering and state under 
what conditions it is necessary to apply 
this system. 
' Ans.—The “forepoling” system of tim- 
bering is shown in the accompanying fig- 
ure, and consists in supporting the roof 
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SHOWING METHOD OF FOREPOLING 


close up to the working face of the coal, 
by means of spiles, meade by sharpening 
the ends of narrow planks, which are then 
driven over the last set of timbers in such 
a manner as to support the roof ahead 
of the timbers, as shown in the figure. 
This system is adapted to a frail roof that 
breaks and falls close up to the coal face, 
so as to need supporting as quickly as 
the coal is taken out. ? 

Ques.—Describe, briefly, the setting of 
a post: (a) When the roof is hard and 
the bottom soft. (b) When the roof is 
soft or frail and the bottom hard. (c) 
When both roof and bottom are soft. 
(d) When both roof and bottom are 
hard. 

Ans.—(a) With a hard roof and soft 
bottom, a foot-board should be used 
under the post. The post may be set 
with the large end up and, frequently, no 
cap will be required. 

(b) When the roof is soft and the bot- 
tom hard, a broad thick cap of soft wood 
should be used above the post. It is quite 
generally preferred to set the large end 
up, in this case also. 

(c) When both roof and bottom are 
soft, caps and foot-boards are both used, 
or the post is set on a mud-sill to give 
it a better support below. 

(d) With hard roof and floor, it is im- 
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portant to use a good cap of soft wood in 
order to protect the post from “furring,” 
and enable the post to take the weight 
more gradually. It is important in this 
case that the post should not be wedged 
too tightly, or it will be destroyed by the 
first settlement of the roof. 

Ques.—State, briefly, the several ad- 
vantages of systematic timbering, at the 
working face. 

Ans.—When a systematic plan ‘of tim. 
bering is adopted, the work of setting the 
timbers is more promptly done than when 
posts are set in a haphazard manner, 
Greater safety is secured in a roof con- 
taining “slips” or hidden fault lines. The 
roof pressure is more evenly distributed 
over the face of the coal than when the 
posts are set in an irregular manner, and 


- better results are obtained in breaking 


down the coal after it is mined. There is 
less waste of timber, because fewer posts 
are lost in the waste. In a systematic 
plan of timbering, the rear posts are 
moved forward regularly, and there is less 
danger of these being crushed or left be- 
hind in the gob. ; 

It is important to observe, however, that 
systematic timbering is not required in 
every case. It would not be economy, in 
mining, to set posts according to a fixed 
and established rule, under a sound roof 
with no slips or faults. 

Ques.—If,.in a certain mine, 6-in. col- 
lar-beams are required on a gangway 8 
ft. wide, what diameter of collar-beam 
should be used to timber a turnout or 
parting, 14 ft. wide? 

Ans.—In this case, the load per unit 
of length of the beam is constant, heing 
determined by the roof pressure; and the 


total load borne by the beam varies, there- . 


fore, with the length of the beam or the 
width of the entry. Under these condi- 
tions, the cube of the diameter ratio of 
the beam is equal to the square of the 
length ratio. The length ratio, in this 
case, is }4 = 7, and calling the required 
diameter of the beams x, on the turnout 


. y 
14 ft. wide, the diameter ratio is ,. Then 


3 7\2 49 
(5) (;) ~ 16 


3 | 49 ————_ ve 
a a 3.0625 8.7 

That is to say, if 6-in. timber is used 
for collar-beams on the 8-ft. entry, the 
smallest diameter of the beams on the 
turnout or parting, 14 ft. wide, should be 
9 inches. 


cay 9 wm. 
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Miners’ Baths 
By H. F. BULMAN AND W. B. WILSON 


The provision of the new Coal Mines 
Act, requiring the operators to provide 
facilities for miners’ baths and clothes- 
drying seems likely to be of great bene- 
fit to the miner. It will promote not only 
his own personal comfort and cleanli- 
ness, but it will also keep his home free 
from mine dirt, and will relieve his 
women-folk of much of their present 
household work. 

There is no doubt that many of the 
miners at the present moment dislike the 
idea, but experience in other countries, 
where the system has been in force for 
anumt«r of years, shows that when once 
the miner becomes accustomed to chang- 
ing his clothes and washing at the mines, 
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Fic. 1. THE 
Hook TYPE STIRRUP SoaP Box 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HANGERS 


Fic. 2. THE Fic. 3. WITH 


he eventually becomes satisfied with the 
innovation, and would strongly -object to 
revert to the old custom. 


EuroPEAN LEGISLATION TENDS TOWARD 
CoMPULSORY BATHS AND BATHING - 


In Belgium the practice is being in- 
creasingly introduced by the voluntary 
action of colliery owners;# and in a 
Papert by M. Kuss, inspector of mines, 
it is stated that, on Apr. 1, 1910, of 278 
collieries at work, 42, employing 21,560 
men underground, were provided with 
Spray-baths of modern construction. The 
workmen quickly grasped the benefits 
Which these baths secured them, and of 


Note -Abstraect of paper read before 
the North of England Mining and Me- 
chani ‘al Engineers, London, England. 
Published by permission. 
ie” an act dated July 5, 1911 (since 
paper was written, its publication 
being ong delayed), douche-baths have 
0 be orovided and maintained at all new 
collie os in Belgium, but the workmen 
obliged to use them. 


* sur les Installations de Bains- 


douc! pour les Ouvriers Mineurs, en 
rh = by M. Kuss, Annales. des 
eo Paris, 1911, Series 10, Vol. XIX, 
/ Oo 


these 21,560 men, 16,650, or 77.3 per 
cent. voluntarily made use of the baths 
in 1909. 

In the North of France, where the use 
of baths is also voluntary,’ the experi- 
ence is similar, and in Westphalia, where 
the measure was made compulsory at all 
collieries by a decree dated Mar. 12, 
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Fic. 4. CLOTHES Hoists SHOWING 
METHOD OF RAISING AND LOCK- 
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1900, it is carried out to the mutual sats- 
faction and approval of both employers 
and workmen. 

The information, which we have embod- 
ied in the present Paper, was gathered 
during a visit in May, 1911, to some of 
the largest and newest installations of 
baths at collieries in Westphalia, Bel- 
gium, and the north of France. 


A TEN-MINUTE ALL-OVER BATH 


The actual washing arrangement al- 
ways takes the form of a fine shower or 
overhead spray of pleasantly heated wa- 
ter from a rose about 7 in. in diameter, 
placed 7 or 8 ft. above the floor. Under 
such a shower, the dirtiest man can eas- 
ily and comfortably, with the aid of a 
piece of soap, make himself quite clean 
within 10 minutes. 

The advantages of this form of bath 
in comparison with others are manifest. 
It affords a rapid, effective and pleasant 





_§It is stated that in France the _pro- 
vision of baths for miners is likely to 
be made compulsory in the near future. 





method of washing all over, and the wa- 
ter falling on the floor is at once con- 
ducted away by a simple system of drain- 
age; and as the pipes and rose:are over- 
head, they occupy no floor space and 
comparatively little room. The bathing 
place can also be cleaned up readily 
with a douche from a hose. 
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Fic. 5. A METHOD OF SUSPENSION BY 
LoopING CHAINS ON A PIN 
BOARD 


EIGHT TO ELEVEN GALLONS PER BATHER 


The amount of water required for each 
bather is comparatively small. M. Kuss 
states that for collieries in Belgium it 
averages 8 gal. (30 liters) per man per 
bath. The figures given at some of the 
collieries visited were higher, a coal op- 
eration in Belgium allowing 9.2 gal. (35 
liters), while one in the Pas-de-Calais 
allowed 10.6 gal. (40 liters). 

The supply is regulated by an attendant, 
who stands on a raised platform at one 
end of the building, and has at hand a 
series of taps, each tap controiling the 
supply to perhaps eight or ten of the 
showers, according to the number at- 
tached to each branch pipe. 


PRIVACY FOR Boys AND MEN 


In Belgium and France, each shower 
is installed in a separate little cabin, in 
order to insure privacy to the bather dur- 
ing the operation of washing, and, in ad- 
dition to the main controlling taps, there 
is a separate tap in each cabin, for the 
use of the bather. 
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In Germany, the men all wash together, 
and it is not unusual to see one man help- 
ing another by scrubbing his back. The 
orderly, quick and rapid: way in which 
a large shift of some hundreds of men 
got through the business of bathing was 
very remarkable. 

At some of the German collieries the 
boys are housed in a separate part of the 
building, but even there separate cabins 
are not provided for each bather, and 
the water supply is controlled entirely 
by the attendant. As eight or ten of 
the showers are controlled by one tap, 
they must all be kept running, or all 
stopped together. 

This probably tends to a higher con- 
sumption of water than would be the case 
if each shower were separately con- 
trolled. The authors were informed that 
an average daily consumption of water 
at bathing establishments in Westphalia, 
including the officials’ baths and the water 
used in cleaning up the bathhouse, was 
39.6 gal. (150 liters) per minute. 


HEATING THE WATER 


The water-heating apparatus is placed 
near the controlling taps at one end of 
the building, so that one attendant can 
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Different forms of suspenders are in 
use. Most commonly these consist of 
three or four hooks projecting radially 
from a central vertical stem (Fig. 1) An- 
other is in the form of a stirrup opening 
in the center (Fig. 2). In Westphalia, a 
little metal dish, usually fixed above the 
hooks, is added. This holds a piece of 
soap (Fig. 3). 

Each man provides his own soap and 
towel. Where there are separate bathing 
cabins, as in Belgium, the soap-dish is 
placed in the cabin. j 


METHOD OF DISTINGUISHING CLOTHES 


To each suspender is attached a metal 
plate bearing a number, and every man 
using the bathing establishment ap- 
propriates one of them, and knows his 
suspender by its number. As many of 
these are provided as there are men to 
bathe. 

Each suspender is hung at the end of 
a cord, wire or chain. The latter, hav- 
ing small links, about %4 in. across, runs 
easily around small pulleys, and appears 
to stand the test of experience more sat- 
isfactorily than the others. 

At the level of the top of the walls 
of the building there are fixed a series 
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Fic. 6. How THE ENDS OF THE SUSPENDER CHAINS ARE LOOPED UP 


manage everything. The water is general- 


ly heated by exhaust steam from the col-- 


liery engines, though in some cases live 
steam is employed. 

For mixing the steam and water, in- 
jectors are sometimes used, and in some 
instances this is effected by bringing to- 
gether the steam and water in an old 
boiler or other similar receptacle, in the 
same way as boiler-feed water is often 
heated. The heated water is cooled down 
to the desired temperature, usually 98 
deg. to 100 deg. F., by an admixture of 
cold water from a separate tap. 


STORING AND DRYING CLOTHES 


The ordinary method of storing and 
drying the clothes is by suspending them 
in separate bundles from hooks hanging 
in the upper part of the building, where 
they are exposed to the drying effect of 
the heated air. 

For this purpose the buildings must be 
spacious and lofty. The side walls are 
usually 20 to 30 ft. in height, the roof 
sloping upward from them to a central 
ventilator which runs the whole length of 
the building. In cold weather, the dry 
houses are heated artificially by steam 
radiators to a temperature of about 70 
deg. F. 


of light steel joists, 3 or 4 in. wide, hori- 
zontally spaced at intervals of about 16 
in., and carrying small pulleys (Fig. 4). 
From each suspender the chain rises to 
a pulley, around which it passes; thence 
it travels to a second overhead pulley. 

From this it descends to be tethered 
to a metal pin projecting from a fixed 
stand on the floor of the building. Each 
pin has a metal plate bearing a num- 
ber corresponding to the number of the 
man who uses it. 


How THE CHAIN ENpDs ARE TIED UP 


The chain must be sufficiently long to 
extend from the pin around the two over- 
head pulleys down to the hanger. 
When this is lowered to allow the man to 
get at his clothes, the distance from sus- 
pender to pulley is considerable. When 
the bundle of clothes is lifted to place, 
which is effected by pulling in the chain 
at the pin, there is some length of loose 
chain to dispose of, and there must also 
be some means of fastening the chain 
when the suspenders have been raised. 

This is in some cases done by attaching 
to the chain at the right point, say 8 ft. 
from its end, or at whatever height the 
suspender is to be elevated, a ring (Fig. 
4), which is passed over the pin. This 
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holds the chain with its suspender in the 
desired position. The loose chain js al- 
lowed to hang in folds from the pin, 
which is fixed at a height of 4 or 5 f 
from the floor (Fig. 4), while sometimes 
a lower row of pins is provided, ang 
the loose chain looped round the two 
(Figs. 5 and 6). 

For the foregoing illustrations, we are 
indebted to Louis Heymer, of Dortmund 
who is the patentee and maker of most 
of the appliances. 


Boxes FOR LOOSE CHAIN 


The newest and neatest arrangement 
consists of a metal box, about 10 in, 
high, 4 in. long, and 2 in. wide in out. 
side dimensions (Fig. 7). The loose 
chain is lowered into this box, and is held 
by a circular stud fixed to the chain at 
the required point, the stud being passed 
under a catch on the top of the box, which 
holds it safely. 











Fic. 7. Box For HoLpING Loose CHAIN 


The pins may be made with eye-holes 
at their outer ends, so as to carry a pad- 
lock (Fig. 4), and the boxes just de- 
scribed are provided with a similar ar- 
rangement. Thus, by inserting a padlock, 
after pulling in and fastening his chain, 
a man may prevent others from inter- 
fering with his clothes. In most estab- 
lishments few padlocks were in use, and 
none, in some of them, showing that 
locking the clothes was unnecessary, and 
that, as might be expected, men may be 
trusted not to meddle with each other's 
apparel. 

(To be continued in any early issue) 





Panther Valley Mining 
Institute 


The Panther Valley Mining Institu‘e 
holds a meeting tonight at Lansford. 
Penn. Three subjects will be discussed: 
“The Preparation of Anthracite,” by S. 
V. Tench, division superintendent; “I0- 
creasing the Efficiency of Electric Mine 
Haulage by Utilizing Discarded Hoisting 
Ropes,” by Albert Leonarz, electrical val 
gineer, and “A Novel First Aid Splint 
for Fractured Limbs,” by James ©: 
Jones, foreman. 
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Coal and Coke News 


From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 
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Washington, D. C. 


Some important work has been done by 
the Supreme Court, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Commerce 
Court during the past week, although the 
much expected final decisions are still 
lacking. Arguments in the Meeker coal 
case have been completed before the lat- 
ter tribunal, and the case adjourned by 
the court until after the pipe-line cases 
have been heard. The latter have been 
cet for Oct. 29. 


THE MEEKER CASE 


Originally, the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. 
requested the Commerce Court to set 
aside an order by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, reducing the coal 
tates from the Wyoming coal district in 
Pennsylvania to tidewater at Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. Frank H. Platt conducted the 
argument for the railroad, while Chartes 
W. Needham represented the commission 
and William A. Glasgow, Jr., represented 
the intervener in the case, Henry N. 
Meeker. This case, if decided against the 
railroad, will carry not only a permanent 
teduction of rates, but also will result in 
giving a considerable sum to the inter- 
vener in the way of reparation. 

In their argument on this subject, the 
railroads were disposed to put most stress 
on the question of confiscation without 
due process of law. The coal rates had 
been $1.55 on prepared sizes and corres- 
pondingly lower rates on pea coal, buck- 
wheat and smalier sizes. The commission 
ordered the prepared size rate reduced to 
$1.40 per ton, and the other rates accord- 
ingly, with the exception of the rate on 
all sizes below buckwheat, which was al- 
lowed to continue at $1.10. 

Charges of discrimination originally 
arose in this case by reason of the owncr- 
ship of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. by 
the railroads. The roads claimed that the 
fulfillment ef the commission’s order in 
the case would reduce their own revenues 
by at least $450,000 a year. The Le- 
high Valley, in the argument on the case, 
fave some interesting statistics on. the 
subject of coal movements, asserting that 
it carries from the Wyoming district some 
11,000,000 gross tons annually, of which 
2.000.009 go to Perth Amboy, 1,000,000 
‘0 other points in New York Harbor, 2,- 
00,900 to Buffalo, 3,500,000 to connect- 
ing irriers and 2,500,000 to points on its 
‘Ine. The total annual revenue of the 
road was set at $36,000,000, of which 
“31.10,000 was from freight, and of this 
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latter sum, $15,000,000 came from the 
transportation of anthracite. 


New Project AT KINGSTON 


According to information received here 
by government officials, Montreal capital- 
ists are intending to set on foot a scheme 
for supplying ships passing through the 
Panama Canal with coal. The point where 
the stores would be estabiished is Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. The idea is that Kingston, 
being the first point at which a vessel from 
New. York will call and also the first at 
which a steamer from Europe will touch 
prior to entering the canal, is the nat- 
ural coaling point, and wili in some re- 
spects be stutperior to the stores which tiie 
United States government is to establish 
in the canal zone itself. 

A floating dock would be built in Eng- 
land and taken to Jamaica. It is figured 
that the initial cost of the plant will be 
much less than any which can be built by 
the United States. Canadian coal can, it is 
alleged, be shipped to Kingston a good 
dea! cheaper than American can be sent 
to the canal zone, so that the new coaling 
point ought to be able to beat the United 
States on its own ground in the contest 
for business. An investment of some 
$2,000,000 is all that is now contem- 
plated. 

The officials here are much _inter- 
ested in the news because some of them 
have been opposed to having the govern- 
ment go into the business at all on the 
ground that it is always a target for un- 
reasonable demands on the part of labor 
organizations and of those who furnish 
materials and supplies. 


No DECISIONS FROM SUPREME CouRT 


The failure of the Supreme Court, in 
spite of lengthy deliberation, to hand 
down any decision in the hard-coal cases, 
on Oct. 28. occasioned considerable sur- 
prise, inasmuch as there had been confi- 
dent predictions that a decision would be 
rendered on that day. The continued 
postponement gave rise to assertions of 
division among the members of the court, 
although these statements were, as usual, 
merely guesses, since there is no informa- 
tion of a reliable character concerning 
the deliberations within the court itself. 


WITH THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
CoMMISSION 


Much of the time of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been devoted 
during the past week or ten days to the 
discussion of decisions in important coal 


rulings that are now pending. It is prob- 
able that the next few days will see some 
important announcements. Jhere is an 
understanding here that the commission 
again has a sharp division of opinion 
within itself with reference to the policy 
that is to be pursued in cases involving 
the raising of rates. 








Pennsylvania 
ANTHRACITE 


Hazleton—The Beaver Valley Coal Co., 
a new corporation, is preparing for activ- 
ity at Mcuntain Grove, about 15 miles 
from here. 

Scranton—Another of the petty strikes 
which have been of rather frequent oc- 
currence in the anthracite field, has 
caused the Forty Fort colliery, of the 
Temple Coal & Iron Co., to be shut down 
for over a week. 

The trouble arose over the employment 
of some nonunion workmen. These men 
joined the union shortly after the strike 
was called, but when the strikers reported 
for work they were informed that the col- 
liery would not be in operation. The dis- 
trict officers of the United Mine Workers 
instructed the men to stay away from the 
workings until they were notified by the 
company to return, 

Wilkes-Barre—The first fall session 
of the Wilkes-Barre District Mining In- 
stitute was held Saturday evening, Oct. 
26, when an enthusiastic gathering was 
present. Resolutions were passed com- 
mending the excellent work of the retir- 
ing president, H. G. Davis, of the D., 
L. & W. Coal Co. Thomas H. Williams, 
of the Kingston Coal Co., the new presi- 
dent, made an interesting address. The 
meetings of the institute are held on the 
last Saturday evening of each month 
from: October until March, and the activi- 
ties for the year close with a banquet. 
At these gatherings, papers are read by 
men who are prominent in different lines 
of the coal-mining work, a few musical 
numbers are given, and a question box is 
open for the reception of any question 
from a member of the institute. 


BITUMINOUS 


Dravo—C. H. Wisser has recently pur- 
chased 218 acres of land on _ the 
Youghiogheny River, at Dravo, for $38,- 
500; 16 acres of this tract are underlaid 
with coal, which will be opened up and 
operated soon. The present owner wil} 
give a free site on the property to any 
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manufacturing concern wishing to erect 
a factory or mill on the river front. 

Washington—At a public sale,-Oct. 23, 
the mines and equipment of the Wash- 
ington County Coal Co., were sold by the 
receiver, E. T. Kurtz, to the stockholders 
of the Newcastle Savings & Trust Co., at 
Newcastle, Penn., the price paid being 
$121,200. The Newcastle Trust Co. had 
a lien of over $200,000 against the prop- 
erty, while other claims aggregated 
$100,000. The bank will pay off the 
other creditors, and either operate or sell 
the property. 

Connellsville—The mine and property 
rights of the Percy Coal Co., Percy, 
Penn., have been taken over by Daniel 
J. and Charles W. Johnson, of Union- 
town. They will work the underlying 
5-ft. Sewickley coal bed. 








West Virginia 

Charleston—Many miners from Ohio 
and Kentucky are being taken into the 
Kanawha coal field to fill the places made 
vacant by the removal of striking miners 
to other districts. It is believed that the 
problems of the past two months are be- 
ing satisfactorily solved. 

About 800 men, employed at the Doro- 
thy mine, on Coal River, have returned 
to work. This mine is owned by the 
Four-States Mining Co., and the bone of 
contention seemed to be union recogni- 
tion by the management. 

Bluefield—The coal companies served 
by the Clinchfield R.R. are planning to 
open additional mines in the near future, 
which will give a total annual output of 
4,000,000 tons. Last year the output 
from these mines was 1,100,000 tons. 

West Virginia roads, including the 
Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, engaged in the lake coal trade, 
have issued orders restricting movemenr 
of their coal cars to a point south of To- 
ledo. In its effect this order is regarded 
as one of the most important in the coal 
trade of the Pittsburgh district, as it 
practically restricts West Virginia coal 
to the middlewestmarkets south of 
Michigan and leaves the northwest free 
for Pittsburgh and Interstate territory 
coal. 








Maryland 


Baltimore—It has developed that Bal- 
timore financiers, who control the Rich 
Mountain Coal Co., and the Alexandria 
& Western R.R., located in West Vir- 
ginia, are now planning to put through a 
deal involving the consolidation of the 
coal and railroad properties with exten- 
sive timber interests in the same state. 
The consolidation will include the de- 
velopment of about 14,000 acres of tim- 
ber lands and tke present coal lands of 
the Rich Mountain company, located near 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


COAL AGE 


Alabama 


Cullman—The discovery of a bed of 
coal has created considerable  excite- 
ment here. It is believed this will prove 
to be the same bed of coal as that at 
Stout’s Mountain. 

Birmingham—The Alabama _ Consoli- 
dated Coal & Iron Co., a corporation that 
was recently declared insolvent has filed 
in the New Jersey Supreme Court no- 
tice of an application to have discon- 
tinued a suit by the attorney-general, 
attacking as unlawful an issue by the 
company of $3,500,000 of bonds to re- 
place preferred stock. 

The reorganization committee of this 
company has been in Birmingham for 
some time, going over the company’s af- 
fairs, and it is thought that a plan will 
soon be worked out whereby the concern 
will be put on a sound basis. Owing to 
the brisk demand for both coal and iron 
it is likely that additional mines and fur- 
naces will be started up in the near 
future. 








Tennessee 


Coalmont—A race riot between the 
white miners and negro coke pullers of 
the Sewanee Fuel & Iron Co., at Coal- 
mont, Tennessee, resulted in the death 
of two or three men and injury to several 
others. The mine was closed down for 
several days on account of the trouble, 
but is again in operation. 








Kentucky 

Louisville—Car shortage continues to 
embarrass the coal dealers in this part of 
the country, but the situation is being 
relieved to a considerable extent. As 
soon as the transportation of the bumper 
crops of this season is well out of the 
way it is believed cars available for coal 
purposes will be furnished more 
promptly. 

Lexington—Plans on the part of local 
coal firms throughout Kentucky, and the 
Kentucky operators, for a first-aid con- 
test, to take place on the occasion of the 
mid-summer meeting of the Kentucky 
Mining Institute, at Lexington, next 
June, are well under way. A similar con- 
test held Aug. 24 last, at Pineville, by 
the Continental Coai Corporation, was 
largely attended and excellent results are 
said to have followed. A similar first- 
aid contest held at Knoxville, Tenn., 
Saturday, Oct. 26, given by operators and 
Owners, was successful from every 
standpoint. 





Ohio 
Steubenville—Andrew Brown and Wil- 
liam Glasgow, Jr., have sold their lands 
on Wegee Creek, Belmont County, to the 
Jones Coal Co. Brown got $8000 for 80 
acres and Glasgow 54100 for 40 acres. 
Part of the land will be used for the 


opening of the coal mine, which +i] pe 
operated by the Jones Co. and the Grang 
Trunk Ry. 

Roseville—Consolidated Coal Co, o} 
Cincinnati has purchased the Union coq) 
mine, located one and a half miles souty 
of Roseville, on the Washington Brown 
farm, from Mr. -Conley, a Columbus 
capitalist. The mine, which has not been 
operated for four years, will be repaired 
at once. 

Marietta—The Government Mine Res. 
cue Car, which is touring Ohio, showing 
the miners the various means of mine 
rescue, stopped at Marietta recently and 
was visited by a large number of the 
miners. The car also stopped at Zanes. 
ville, Belle Valley, Byesville and Hart- 
ford, giving one day and evening to each 
place. 

Columbus—The Coal & Coke Ry, 
owned by the same interests as the 


‘Davies Collieries Co., has established an 


office in Columbus with C. W. Pinney, 
in charge as general western freight 
agent. Mr. Pinney is well known among 
the shipping interests here, having gained 
a substantial following during his con. 
nection with the Hocking Valley R.R. Co. 





Indiana 
Terre Haute—The Indiana Mining In- 
Stitute will meet at the Commercial Club 
rooms, corner Eighth and Ohio Sts., No- 
vember 8, at 7:30 p.m. It is desired that 
as many miners, officials and operators be 


.present as can attend. 


Clinton—Michael WHarkas, a _ young 
miner lost in the Oak Hill mine for two 
days, was found by rescuers. He got 
into some of the old workings of the 
mine and probably never would have 
found his way out alone. 

New Goshen—Albert E. Collins, deputy 
state mine inspector, caused the.arrest of 
two superintendents of the Higgins- 
Martin mines recently for violation of 
the state mining laws. The specific 
charge was that of allowing shots to be 
fired too near the entries. Both men 
pleaded guilty and were fined one dollar 
and costs each. 








Illinois 

Du Quoin—The Besse Dimond Co., of 
Trenton, recently purchased 64 acres 
containing a rich bed of coal for $40,000. 
It is expected that a mine will be opened 
soon, 

Seneca-—By order of the state mine 
inspector the Wilfred coal mine has been 
closed. A suit has been instituted by the 
State attorney’s office against the super- 
intendent of the mine, charging him with 
the mine’s operation without proper 
boiler inspection. 

Spring Valley—tittalo Caulandi, finat- 
cial secretary of Local 736 United Mine 
Workers, recently absconded after cash- 
ing a check for $1,141.95. Most of this 
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mony belonged to the national organiza- 
tion at Indianapolis. 

Lake Station—The large washer of the 
Southern Coal & Mining Co., of St. Louis, 
ae recently totally destroyed by fire, en- 
wailing 2 loss of $75,000. The plant will be 
rebuilt. It had a capacity of 1200 tons 
daily, and the coal was brought here 
from the various mines of the above 
company for washing. 








Oregon 


Portland—A new coal proposition is 
peing developed near Centralia, Wash., 
by Moran & Wedmark. Three big veins 
of coal have been located and it is ex- 
pected to increase the output very scon 
0 100 tons per day. The mine is directly 
on the railroad and hence the product 
can easily be shipped. : ‘ 








Foreign News 


Lethbridge, Alberta—Mines in the Leth- 
bridge field are working at about half 
their capacity, due to shortage of loaders. 
The railroads are starting to move the 
wheat crop and the annual car shortage 
at the mines has commenced. 

Cumberland, British Columbia—A 
strike is in progress at the mines of the 
Canadian Collieries Co., Ltd., at Cum- 
berland and Ladysmith, Vancouver Island. 
The miners claim the company are dis- 
criminating against union gas committee- 
men. A letter was sent to Premier Mc- 
Bride by union officials, asking him to in- 
stitute an inquiry under the coal-mines 
act. The Premier replied that he could 
find no grounds on which to base such 
inquiry. 








Personals 
H. McKean Connor is general superin- 
tendent for the Continental Coai Cor- 
poration, with offices at Pineville, Ky. 
This is a new position created by the 
company on Oct. 1. 


James R. Gaynor, a transitman of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., was seriously 
injured by" falling from a trolley car at a 
Point where the street had been torn up 
for repaving, his head striking a Belgian 
block, 

R. L. Hair, mining engineer for the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., located at Scott- 
dale, and in charge of the Standard Divi- 
sion, has resigned to take a position as 
chief engineer with the Dacona Corsoli- 
dated Coal & Coke Co., at Dacona, Col. 
0. L. Culler, of Scottdale, is now in 
charge of the Standard Division. 





Obituary 


Charles H. Menden, one of the leading 
Coal operators in the Southern Indiana 
field, died at Evansville, on Oct. 24. He 
was “1 years old and had been ill 
severa’ months. He is survived by his 


Wife and one child. 


COAL AGE 


E. M. Esser, for many years a works 
superintendent for the United States Coal 
& Coke Co., of Gary, W. Va., was shot 
and killed on Oct. 13. He was buried at 
Norton, Va. Although the shooting was 
witnessed by three men, no indictments 
have as yet been returned. 








Trade Catalogs 


Wyckoff Wood Pipe.—Catalog No. 32. 
A. Wyckoff & Sons Co., Elmira, New York, 
U.S.A. An artistic leather bound book- 
let of 76 pages, describing machine-made 
wood-stave pipe and Wyckoff’s’ water- 
proof patent steam-pipe casing. The 
book contains many illustrations and 
tables. The appendix is particularly de- 
serving of mention, as it contains much 
valuable information concerning weights, 
measures, pressure of water at different 
heads, rate of flow for different heads, etc. 





Construction News 
Shenandoah, Penn.—A four compart- 
ment shaft is being sunk on the Lykens 
vein at Beaverdale, near Mt. Carmel, by 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. 


Columbia, Mo.—It is planned to build 
a railroad twelve miles long from here to 
the coal mines, at a cost of $120,000. The 
local board of trade has the matter in 
hand. 


Bay View, Ala.—Ground was broken 
October 22 by the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Ry. Co. for a 7x19 ft. slope at Bay View. 
The work isin charge of Superintendent 
Thomas Fear. 

Scranton, Penn.—Work is fairly well 
under way in the building of the tunnels 
for the new Underwood mine of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co., which is being made 
ready for operations. 

Denver, Col.—Next spring a 50-mile 
extension will be made on the Moffat 
road westward from Steamboat Springs, 
for the purpose of opening up the big coal 
areas which are expected to produce an 
enormous traffic for the road. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala.—The Alabama-New 
Orleans Transportation Co. has received 
from the Fairbanks-Morse Co., of Chica- 
go, a Ccarload of material which is to be 
used in building the great tipples on the 
Warrior River for the barge line. 

Uniontown, Penn.—The Schriver Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., of Star City, W. 
Va., has been awarded the contract for 
the construction of 50 company houses 
and 300 coke ovens along Dunkard 
Creek, Greene County, by the Poland 
Coal Co., of Pittsburgh. 


Jasonville, Ind.— Work has been begun 
on the repair of the coal washer of the 
Monon Coal Co., at Midland, which was 
almost completely wrecked by a wind 
storm. About $4,000 damage was done. 
This washer is said to be one of the largest 
in the country. 

New Castle, Ala.—Messrs. G. B. McCor- 
mack and Erskine Ramsay, who recently 
purchased the coal lands of the Milner 
Coal Co. in the vicinity of New Casfle, 
have already started on plans looking to 
an extensive development of the pre- 
perty. 3 

Sturgis, Ky.— At Sturgis, Ky., work has 
begun on a new railroad which is to ex- 
tend into and open up additional coal 
fields in the country surrounding that 
place. The West Kentucky Coal Co. of 
Sturgis has also recently acquired pro- 
perties in that vicinity, and is making pre- 
parations to begin development work. 
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Perryopolis, Penn.—It is rumored here 
that mines will be opened between Fay- 
ette City and Whitsett Junction, along the 
new line of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Ry. in the near future. Coke ovens will 
probably be constructed. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R. Co. is 
now building freight yards consisting of 
15 or 16 tracks near Fayette City. 

Connellsville, Penn—Work was begun 
on Oct. 24 on 320 rectangular coke ovens 
on the property of the Poland Coal Co. 
along Dunkard Creek, Greene County, 
Penn., where the company owns approxi- 
mately 1,100 acres of coal. It is planned 
to begin operation as soon as fifty ovens 
are finished. Houses, washers and crush- 
ers are also under construction. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Coal operators in 
Alabama are putting in more permanent 
improvements in the way of fans for ven- 
tilation than ever before. At least a 
dozen fans costing several thousand doll- 
ars each are now being installed, while 
a few years back fans were put in 
throughout the mining district in this 
state which cost less than $1000 each. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—Consequent upon 
the determination of two big coal con- 
cerns to develop certain large and virgin 
tracts owned by them in Somerset Coun- 
ty, Penn., the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. an- 
nounces that it will build a branch line to 
the new operations, surveys for which 
have been already started. This new 
road will extend from a point on the Bos- 
well branch to Jerome. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. will put up two large coal 
washers at their Sayreton and other 
mines. More than $50,000 will be ex- 
pended in this direction. The Republic 
Company will also begin shortly develop- 
ing the properties recently purchased 
from the Palos Coal & Coke Co. and will 
increase the output at Palos from 800 tons 
as at present to about 1500 tons a day. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—It is stated that the 
United Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, will short- 
ly develop a large acreage of coal in Som- 
erset County, Penn., where the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. is now extending its 
tracks. It is expected that new mines 
and tipples, and modern equipment are to 
be installed during the present year. 

In the immediate vicinity the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., of Baltimore, Md., will 
also open mines in the near future. 

Anaconda, Mont.— When the new pow- 
erlinefrom Flint Creek Falls to the South- 
ern Cross mine nears completion, opera- 
tions will be begun on a larger scale, ac- 
cording to a statement of B. W. Todd of 
Georgetown. Work is now progressing 
in making the shaft into this mine a three- 
compartment affair to accommodate new 
and larger machinery. The mine is in- 
creasing its force of employees every day 
and will make further additions when the 
new machinery is installed. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The contract for 


_ the steel for the new breaker at the 


Franklin Colliery of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., at Wilkes-Barre, Penn., has been 
awarded to the York Bridge Co., of York, 
Penn. Approximately 500 tons of steel 
will be used in the structure. It is ex- 
pected that the work on the foundations 
will be completed in the course of the next 
two weeks, and the breaker to be ready 
for use in the summer of 1913. It is to be 
modelled closely after the Mineral Spring 
breaker, at Parsons, Penn. Work at the 
colliery will not be suspended during its 
construction, the old building still being 
fit for service 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Virginia Power 
Co., of Charleston, W. Va. will construct 
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an auxiliary steam power station on the 
Great Kanawha River about 12 miles from 
Charleston. This plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 15,000 kw;it is further planned to 
provide for building about 200 miles of 
transmission line for furnishing electrici- 
ty throughout the Kanawha and New Riv- 
er Districts to various coal operators, it 
being estimated that more than 100,000 
hp. is required. 

This company has begun constructing 
a 1400x125 ft. dam at Bull Shoal and will 
eventually develop three other water 
power sights. These will be located at 
Bluestone, Richmond and Gaulley Junc- 
tion. 








New Incorporations 


Wilmington, Del.—Eastern Kentucky 
Coal & Timber Co., Wilmington, Del., 
capital stock $1,200,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indian Creek 
Coal & Mining Co. of this city has in- 
creased its business capital $200,000. 

Lansing, Mich.—Cronin Coal Co., De- 
troit, Mich, $10,000. Stockholders are 
Kean L., Susan M. and Helena I. Cronin. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Scranton Coal Co. of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $10,000. Bessie Sabse- 
vitz, Charles Sabsevitz, Mary E. Moore, 
and Wm. R. Moore, 131 Keap Street, 
Brooklyn. 


Mapleton, Ill—The LaMarsh Coai Co. 
has been organized to mine and deal in 
coal. Its capital stock is $500. Incorpor- 
ators, Joseph Staten, J. Joseph Blessing, 
and Hiram E. Todd. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Western Coal 
& Grain Co. has been organized with a 
capital of $20,000 to mine and sell coal, 
and sell grain. Directors, Hiram W. 
Moore, C. H. Moore and Benjamin H. 
Wells. 


’ Lansing, Mich.—The Eastern Michigan 
Oil, Gas & Coai Co., of Saginaw, have 
filed articles of incorporation with the 
Secretary of State. The company is 
formed to mine, refine and sell oil, coal, 
gas, and other products of the earth. 

New Straitsville, Ohio—The Twentieth 
Century Coal Co. of New Straitsville, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 to mine and deal in coal. 
The incorporators are Frank Crawer, D. J. 
Richards, Harry Mills, Hugh Mills and 
Frank Francis. . 

Topeka, Kans.—A syndicate composed 
of Topeka men, headed by Dr. J. T. Mc- 
Clintock, has been organized for the 
purpose of developing 2,000 acres of semi- 
anthracite coal land in Oklahoma near 
Ft. Smith, Ark. Mining operations will 
begin immediately. 

Denver. Colo.—At a special meeting of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., it was de- 
cided to extend the corporate life of the 
company and accordingly a certificate 
was filed with the secretary of state. The 
authorized capitalization is $46,200,000, of 
which $36,235,000 is now outstanding. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Bull Moose 
il Co., of Charleston, W.Va., to drill for 
oil and gas and deal in all kinds of mineral 
lands and rights, authorized capital $100,- 
000. Incorporators, W. J. Johnson, L. L. 
Gray, J. Howard Hundley, B. M. Alderson 
and Frank McKnight, all of Charleston. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Charter issued to 
Spruce Valley Coal Co. of Seng, W. Va., 
to mine coal in Logan district of Logan 
county. Capital $50,000. Incorporators 


are A. C. Carr, P. T. Colgan and W. E. 
Cabell of Middleboro, Ky., and 
Wills and G. Himmelbeber, 
Ky. 


John 
of Gravity, 


COAL AGE 


Marion, Ky.—The Smith-Watkins Min- 
ing Co., with headquarters at Marion, 
Ky., announces that it is closing up its 
business, and requests that all demands 
against it be presented to W. Murray 
Sanders, at Marion, Crittenden Co., Ky., 
or to Archibald Douglass, New York 
City. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Williams Fuel 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., has been char- 
tered to deal in coal, coke, wood, etc. 
authorized capital $5,000. Incorporators, 
A. W. Williams, Vincent Bielski, and C. 
M. Anderson of Pittsburgh, P. E. Alman 
of Salem, Ohio, and John B. Sweeney of 
McKeesport, Penn. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Josephine Min- 
ing Co., of Indianapolis, has been incor- 
porated with $60,000 capital to purchase 
the Bremerman property in Marion 
County, and a number of coal land and 
mining leases in Indiana and Illinois 
The directors are: Samuel C. Benick, E. 
M. McAdams and John W. Heinzinman. 


Brazil, Ind.—The Bottom Vein Coal Co. 
has been organized with a capital stock of 
$20,000 for the purpose of developing coal 
land, mining coal, clay, stone and other 
minerals. The directors are: Joseph L. 
Cook, Michael J. Murphy, Edward Cook 
and E. L. Murphy. The operations will 
be in Clay, Vermillion Parke, Vigo, and 
Greene Counties. 

Washington, Penn.—Application will 
be made to the Governor of Pennsylvania 
at Harrisburg Nov. 12 by Geo. T. Walker, 
Geo. E. Lockhart, Jno. B. Murphy, W. E. 
Brown, Harry A. Jones, I. L. Jones and 
Dorothy H. Buckley for the charter of the 
City Coal Co. which will buy and sell 
coal, salt, lime, cement and _ builders 
material at Washington, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—Notice is given that 
an application wiil be made to the gover- 
nor of the state of Pennsylvania on Nov. 
20, 1912 by John H. Hillman, Jr., Holmes 
A. Davis, Wilbur H. Wilkey and Wm. W. 
Parshall for the charter of an intended 
corporation to be called the Belle Vernon 
Coke Co. The object of the company 
will be the mining, manufacture and sale 
of coal and coke. 


Brazil, Ind.—The Brazil Colliers Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000 for the present, to be increased as 
the property is developed. This com- 
pany recently acquired a large amount of 
mining property near Billtown in Clay 
County, and are now ready to rapidly 
push the work of development. They ex- 
pect to give employment to about 200 
men. Arthur Allais is president and* W. 
M. Zeller secretary. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed for the Clovelly 
Coal Co. Capital $15,000; Principal place 
of business, Tecumseh: Purpose, the min- 
ing and sale of coal and other minerals; 
Incorporators, Homer B. Talley, G. Ed- 
ward Talley and Walter Taliey. The 
Talleys have recently purchased and 
leased a large amount of coal land and it 
is expected that extensive developments 
will be made in the near future. 








Industrial News 


Ames, Ia.—It has been announced that 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. will be 
electrified from Frazer to @gden in the 
near future. 

Kitanning, Penn.—Geo. W. Loudon has 
opened up a new Coal mine along the Kit- 
tanning Run R.R., extending from Kit- 
tanning Point to Glene White. 

Greensburg, Penn.—Orders have been 
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issued by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. to fire 
up the 110 idle coke ovens at the Dorothy 


plant. They will be put in operation as 
soon as possible. 


Rome, Italy—An Italian Navigation 
Co. has contracted for the supply of 
about a quarter of a million tons of Amer. 
ican coal per annum for the next two 
years. 


Bolivar, Penn.—The two Hammond 
mines at Bolivar used to supply coal 
to the Bolivar Face Brick Co. have been 
leased by the Clymer Coal Co. which wil] 
start operations immediately. 


Warwick, Ohio—A reinforced concrete 
coaling station, designed and arranged go 
that locomotives may be coaled simul- 
taneously on four tracks, has been in- 
stalled at Warwick near Akron, Ohio, 


Russellton, Penn.—The Bessemer Coal 
& Coke Co. is installing a 900 hp. stoker at 
its Russellton plant. By the aid of these 
stokers the company will utilize bone coal 
which has hitherto been thrown away. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—The Blackwood Coal 
Co., operating at Pardee, just over the 
big Black Mountain in Va., will open a 
mine shortly on Frank's Creek of Cune- 
berland river, in this county, just oppo- 
site their plant at Pardee. 

Gadsden, Ala.—The No:ithern Alabama 
Coal & Iron Co. is making preparations for 
extending its capacity at the Hammond 
Mines, which were taken over some 
months ago. A picker will be installed, 
together with a larger air compressor. 


Erie, Penn.—Pickands Mather & €o., of 
Cleveland, have purchased the blast fur- 
nace of the Perry Iron Co. having bought 
out the stock interests of the present com- 
pany which is composed mostly of Erie 
men. The plant will be improved and 
possibly enlarged. 

Scranton, Penn.—Hughes Brothers are 
greatly pleased at the re-orders coming 
in from coal companies who have been 
testing out their acetylene lamps. The 
success of the acetylene lamps certainly 
maintains the excellent reputation of 
their safety lamps which have been on 
the market something over forty years. 


Rockwood, Penn.—A merger of the big 
coal interests of Somerset county and 
W.Va. is hinted at in a story to the effect 
that the Consolidated Coal Co., the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Co., the United 
Coal Co. and other mining concerns were 
about to be united under the control of 
the Western Maryland-New York Central 
interests. 

Louisville, Ky.—The different newly or- 
ganized coal and lumber compantes which 
operate in the eastern part of Kentucky 
are going ahead with development work 
ona most extensive scale. The approach 
of winter does not seem to have had the 
effect of checking the work and it is ex- 
pected that the development will con- 
tinue just as long as the weather will 
permit. 


Harlan, Ky.—The Harlan (Coa! Mining 
Co., of Louisville, which is just tting 
ready to begin operations at its properties 
in the Eastern Kentucky field near Har- 


lan, is preparing to have the newly- 
created State Forestry Commissio! make 
a thorough survey of its timber ho!dings, 


with a view to securing exact info! nation 
as to the most economical and scientific 
method of utilizing them for the numerous 
purposes for which the company will re- 
quire timber. It is the belief of the com- 
pany that by a properly admi» —_ 


policy of conservation its supply é 
ber will at all times be ampl ts 
needs, and that without any rious 
depletion of the permanent supp! 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 











Bx 
General Review 


The Eastern hard-coal consumers are 
showing more anxiety over the situation, 
as the season advances, and insisting on 
a larger proportion of the output. Sup- 
plies in the hands of consumers are be- 
lieved to be at a low point, as they have 
had little or no opportunity for stocking 
since last winter. The companies are 
responding to the persistent demand to 
the best of their ability, but are showing 
no indications of getting ahead. The 
steam grades are the only easy feature 
of the anthracite trade, the domestics 
going into immediate consumption as 
soon as received. 

A strong off-shore demand for bitu- 
minous has developed in the Eastern 
coastwise trade which is complicating 
the situation at the loading piers. De- 
tention of from one to two weeks is the 
tule and prices for spot coal have ad- 
vanced materially. The car shortage is 
being further aggravated by the anthra- 
cite roads withdrawing bituminous equip- 
ment for use in the hard-coal region. 
Producers are experiencing a great deal 
of trouble in meeting their contracts, and 
there is no free coal to be had except, 
possibly, a few odd tonnages of the lower 
grades. 

There is possibly a trifle less pressure 
for coal in the Pittsburgh district, but 
there is no material change. Operators, 
as a rule, refuse to sell on less than a 12- 
months’ contract. Spot coal is bringing a 
good premium, and contracts for the year 
are made at the regular circular. The 
Pennsylvania R.R. is withdrawing equip- 
ment from the Allegheny Valley field 
and sending it into the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, with the result that mines in the 
former region are only running about 
half time. 
advanced, the car shortage is more acute, 
and the trade tightening in every depart- 
ment. Consumers are uniformly clamor- 
ing for more fuel, and an adequate sup- 
Ply ic out of the question. 

Dumping at the Virginia piers contin- 
ues heavy, but shippers are becoming ac- 
Customed to the pressure, and the feel- 
ing of unrest has disappeared; high- 
vlatile coals are now selling where only 
smokeless would formerly be considered. 

There is a good movement in the Mid- 
dle Western markets, but only small ton- 
Nages are.to be had for spot delivery, and 
Producers are reluctant to contract; 
offers of fancy prices bring slow re- 
Sponses, 


The Ohio circular has been, 


Boston, Mass. 


A strong demand for bituminous off- 
shore has developed and further compli- 
cates the situation at the loading piers. 
Detention of from one to two weeks is 
now the rule at Baltimore and Hampton 
Roads, with prices materially advanced 
for spot coal. The New York market 
also is strong, with quotations above 
those of a week ago. Certain of the an- 
thracite roads have withdrawn cars from 
the bituminous trade and that further ag- 
gravates the short supply for the Penn- 
sylvania districts. At tidewater, the long 
continued fair weather has helped con- 
tractors get coal forward, vessels hav- 
ing made better trips than would nor- 
mally be the case thus late in the season. 

Anthracite is moving along on the same 
lines as lately reported, except that now 
the big cities are showing more anxiety 
and are insisting on a larger share of the 
output. The first sign of cold weather is 
likely to bring the real situation sharply 
home to the public, for there is hardly a 
dealer in New England who has more 
than a temporary supply. The factor that 
many disregard is the relatively small 
quantities in consumers’ cellars. Last 
winter’s consumption was very large, and 
there has been no opportunity since for 
the public generally to get the usual 
stocks. The situation on premium coal 
remains unchanged, although sales have 
been reported at $7.75 alongside, 25c. 
higher than has previously been con- 
sidered the market for spot shipment. 

Quotations at wholesale are about as 
follows: 


Clearfielde. f.0:b;. mind: .... 0 e6ic ee ces- $1.30@1.75 
Clearfields, f.0.b. Phila... ....6. 6006 2.55@3.00 
Cambrias, Somersets, f.o.b. mine...... 1.45@1.85 
Cambrias, Somersets, f.o.b. Phila...... 2.70@3.10 
Georges Creck, f.o.b. Phila........... 2.77@3.25 


Pocahontas, New River f.o.b. Hampton 
| ER rae tearing ae eee pee 3.25@3.50 
Pocahontas, New River on cars Boston. 4.35 5 
Pocahontas, New River on cars Provi- 
IN ogee ae ee Fe a ees 4.25@4.35 





New York 


Bituminous—The New ‘ork soft-coal 
market is probably as hard as it has been 
at any time in recent years. This is par- 
ticularly so in the line trade, the situa- 
tion at tidewater being somewhat easier. 
There appears to be a fair tonnage com- 
ing in, but there are no evidences of any 
surpluses accumulating. The movement 
is almost entirely on contracts which pro- 
ducers are being hard pressed to meet. 
There is practically nothing in the way 
of free coal on the market. 


The car and labor shortage in the min- 
ing districts is curtailing production to a 
certain extent, but the companies claim 
they are able to hold their output at 
about 85 per cent. full rated capacity. 
The shortage of equipment has become 
general on both the Pennsylvania and the 
New York Central railroads. 

Prices are fluctuating rapidly, and the 
market is difficult to quote, but we con- 
tinue last week’s quotations, upon which 
probably only small tonnages could be 
obteined, as follows: 


Wes: Virginia, steam ..........ece08 $2.95@3.05 
Ordinary grades, Pennsylvania...... 2.95@3.05 
Fair grades, Pennsylvania........... 2.95@3.05 
Good grades, Pennsylvania.......... 3.10@3.15 
Best Miller, Pennsylvania........... 3.15@3.25 


Georges Creek... . 


Anthracite—The hard-coal companies 
continue to assure the consumers that 
they have no cause for alarm over the 
shortage at this point. With navigation 
closing on the Lakes Dec. 1, rail ship- 
ments to the Lake ports will nominally 
cease Nov. 15 or Nov. 20, which will en- 
able the companies to divert a considera- 
ble tonnage to the Eastern markets. The 
Lake tonnages are almost entirely con- 
fined to the domestic grades, which are 
the ones in such short supply at the 
Eastern distributing centers, so this will 
materially reduce the shortage in these 
grades here. 

The steam sizes continue easy, although 
it is doubtful if any surpluses are being 
accumulated. The domestic grades are 
in as monotonously short supply as ever. 
Weather conditions have not been con- 
ducive to a strong consumption, and it 
will not be possible to judge thé con- 
dition of supplies until such is the case. 
We continue last week’s quotations as 
follows: 


Upper Ports Lower Ports 
RIGID hog Sacer nova wena ee $5.00 $4.95 @ 5 75 
SRRMIRE § 702 Sa) oan rat's area aos 5.25 5.20 @ 6.85 
Ors 5A cao ine Sink oes §.25 5.20 @ 6.85 
INGENOE ha act diorwrsi aca yd sla 5.50 5.45 @ 6.85 
WOM hie it kone otenews 3.50 3.35 @ 3.75 
MUCR@NGESE. 2. <<< a6 Su wcees 225 2.25 @ 2.45 
WI ver tik xno cee os 2.25 1.85 
RRNA ae oie 5 ee horace Lao 1.95 








Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Bituminous—There has been no ma- 
terial change in the market. It is pos- 
sible there is a trifle less pressure for 
coal, but the demand at the fancy prices 
asked of late is so small that it is diffi- 
cult to gage the market accurately. 
Against last week’s rough quotations of 
$1.25 for slack and $1.90 for mine-run 
we may quote $1.80 for mine-run and 
repeat the $1.25 quotation for slack. It 
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should be noted that the tonnages sold 
at these prices, particularly of mine-run, 
are relatively small. On contracts for a 
year the market stands at the circular 
prices. Occasionally an operator has 
made a straddle, selling for three, four 
or six months at a cross between the cir- 
cular and fancy prices obtainable on 
small lots for prompt shipment, but as a 
tule neither buyer nor seller wishes thus 
‘ to gamble on the market. The contract 
market is quotable at the circular prices: 
$1.22'%% for mine-run and nut, $1.32% 
for 34-in., $1.47% for 14-in. and 82%c. 
for slack, but as noted a few operators 
have pegged their minimum prices at 
$1.25, $1.35, $1.50 and 90c. respectively, 
and expect to obtain these eventually. 
Connellsville Coke—Since last report, 
when the prompt and spot market for 
furnace coke was quoted at $3.75 to $4, 
the trend has been more toward the 
upper figure, but the market is hardly 
quotably changed. Signs are appearing 
of an abatement in the demand for 
prompt furnace, not because consump- 
tion has decreased or production in- 
creased, but because several furnaces 
which were endeavoring to accumulate 3 
supply against bad weather difficulties 
have accomplished their purpose. While 
there is an outcry from furnaces against 
the high prices for prompt coke, and 
charges that furnaces are forced to buy 
their own coke by deliveries being cur- 
tailed on contracts, the total tonnage sold 
week by week in the prompt market is 
really quite small, probably not amount- 
ing to as much as 10,000 tons a week. 
Here and there negotiations are -on for 
next year, but nothing has lately been 
closed. The early buyers closed at 
$2.35 on up to $2.50, with a few late con- 
tracts made at $2.75, but with still higher 
prices asked the remaining furnaces are 
showing a disposition to hold off. It is 
possible that $2.75 could be done on a 
contract for the year, but $3 seems to 
be the minimum asking price for a six- 
month contract. Foundry coke, while 
not in particularly heavy demand, is 



















scarce. We quote: Spot and prompt 
furnace, $3.75@4; contract furnace, 
$2.75 3; prompt foundry, $4@ 4.25; 


contract foundry, $3@3.25. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Oct. 19 at 399,- 
449 tons, an increase of 2000 tons, and 
shipments at 4259 cars to Pittsburgh, 
6564 cars to points west and 887 cars to 
points east, a total of 11,710 cars, an in- 
crease of 200 cars. 



















Philadelphia, Penn. 


The past week has witnessed little 
change in the anthracite-coal market in 
this vicinity at least, as far as the avail- 
able supply is concerned. The demand is 
even more insistent, and the companies 
teaching this trade are responding to the 
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best of their ability, in an effort to 
ameliorate the situation, with indifferent 
success. The local offices are besieged 
by dealers, asking that their orders be 
given attention, and if they can secure a 
promise of a shipment in the near future, 
they deem themselves rather fortunate. 

Every carload received goes out almost 
immediately, with a long list of orders 
still to be completed. Every intimation 
that there is likely to be an unusual 
scarcity has the effect of driving people 
to the coal yards who are already plenti- 
fully supplied, and it is this class of cus- 
tom the dealers try to eliminate from 
the trade. 

Prices still remain at $6.75 for egg, $7 
for stove, $7.25 for chestnut and $5.25 
to $5.50 for pea. If any of the dealers 
are paying premiums for coal, it is not 
apparent in the retail prices, for as a 
rule, the quotations above are the rui- 
ing ones at the present time. Presumably 
in order to keep their trade, the dealers 
are willing to incur a loss; rather than 
saddle it on the consumer. At these quo- 
tations, no dealer could afford to pay $1 
to $1.50 premium, and not lose money, 
and it is a fact that some of them are 
paying this advance over the so-called 
circular prices. 

The bituminous trade continues active, 
with prices showing a steady upward 
trend. No one day’s quotations can be 
taken as a standard, varying as they do 
from 5 to 10c. per ton higher. Shipments 
are more or less delayed, the operators 
invariably asking advance notice on any 
new business, and no guarantee of ship- 
ment at that. Car and labor shortage 
are still factors with which this branch 
of the trade is contending, resulting in 
an output which is far short of supply- 
ing the demand just now. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There are many sensational stories in 
all branches of the coal and coke trade. 
The car supply is the worst feature: 
there is no indication of this improving 
and it may last far into next year, [f 
the consumption continues at tke present 
rate as it is sure to do, there will be much 
distress when transportation tightens, 

Just now there is a special reason for 
complaint in the Allegheny Valley dis. 
trict on account of diverting practically 
the entire car supply of the Pennsylvania 
R.R. to the Pittsburgh district. For some- 
time there was complaint that the latter 
was not getting its fair proportion of 
cars, and the road finally agreed that this 
was true and took very summary action 
in the matter. 

Quotations are hard to make, but are 
about $3 for Pittsburgh select lump, $2.80 
for three-quarter, $2.70 for mine-run and 
$2.30 for slack. Coke is much more un- 
quotable than coal, but is about $6 {or 
best Connellsville 72-hr. foundry, with 
furnace 25c. and high-sulphur 50c. lower. 
No stock coke is to be had. There is 
an authentic report of a car of 48-hr. 
furnace coke selling here at $4.35, mine 
price in an emergency, to which must be 
added the freight rate of $1.80, making 
the Buffalo price $6.15 a ton. 

The demand for anthracite is as strong 
as ever. Great activity is shown in in- 
dependent anthracite, which sells at from 
$1.50 to $3 premium. There is no indi- 
cation that the large companies intend to 
advance their circular prices. The weekly 
shipment to the Lakes was 146,000 tons, 
which is not quite up to recent averages. 
It is expected that there will be an eas- 
ing off of the stringency in the East when 
the Lakes close in December. All re- 
ports from the upper lakes agree that 
anthracite is shipped out from the docks 
about as fast as it is received, though 
the aggregate receipts for the Lake sea- 
son will be about as large as usual. 


Columbus, Ohio 


With an advanced circular, issued 
by all of the larger operating concerns 
in Columbus and an increasing car short- 
age reported on all roads, the coal trade 
in the Buckeye State has reached a 
strenuous condition. Consumers in every 
branch are clamoring for fuel and despite 
the efforts of the operators and jobbers. 
an adequate supply is out of the ques- 
tion. The car supply appears to be get- 
ting worse instead of better and there 
is practically no hope for improvement. 

The prices were advanced the latter 








Baltimore, Md. 


The market at this point has been 
more active than at any time this year 
and prices on all grades have advanced 
over the previous high level. Very little 
free coal is to be had, and this only in 
the lower grades, for which from $1.60 
to $1.65 is frequently paid and nothing 
less than $1.50. 

Companies are experiencing a great 
deal of trouble in meeting their. contracts, 
and practically all the salesmen have 
been withdrawn from the road. Little or 
no new business is being dors, The move- 
ment from West Virginia and other fields 
appear to be improving, but it is still diffi- 
cult to procure sufficient equipment and 
many companies are only working half 
time. The labor shortage is also being part of October and are now at the usual 
keenly felt, and it is estimated that only winter level. There is no difficulty at 
about 40 per cent. of the required force all about maintaining quotations and 
is available. there is some premium coal being s0!d. 

Despite the many troubles facing the A fuel famine is freely predicted in (10 
industry, coal operators are quite opti- and adjoining states. One of the west 
mistical over the outlook and are antici- features of the trade is the inability °° 
pating a prosperous season. get cars for shipment to Chicago. 
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As a result of the car shortage, mines 
in practically all sections in the state are 
operating at about a 35 per cent. capac- 
ity. The Hocking Valley is furnishing 
about half the required equipment while 
on the Toledo & Ohio Central there is a 
bad state of affairs and the same is true 
of the Zanesville & Western and other 
coal roads in the state. 

There is a good demand for all do- 
mestic grades, since the first real cold 
snap of the winter has come. Dealers 
are clamoring for coal and most of them 
nave stopped specifying the sort of cars 
desired. 

According to the records of the Hock- 
ing Valley Railway at Toledo the docks 
loaded more coal last week than for some 
time. 

The loading for the season now totals 
2,075,000 tons. Steam business is ac- 
tive in the extreme. With manufacturing 
improving on every hand there is a bet- 
ter demand for fuel and as a result 
prices on the steam grades have ad- 
vanced sharply. 

Quotations in Ohio fields are: 


Hock- Pitts- Pome- Kana- 
ing burgh roy wha 
Domestic lump......- $2.00 $2.25 $2.00 


ET ccveccetoeescccs ‘ale aaa 1.75 1.75 
Nut Eee er ree 1.50 1.75 

WGP so 2<:5 esalaierd 3's 1.50 1.15 1.50 1.50 
Nut, pea and slack... 1.05 1.25 1.00 
Coarse slack......... 0.95 1.00 ¥.15 0.90 








Hampton Roads, Va. 

The situation at Hampton Roads has 
remained at an even tenor during the 
past week, Shippers are becoming ac- 
customed to the heavy drain, and while 
dumpings at the piers are heavy, there 
does not appear to be the feeling of un- 
rest that prevailed a few weeks ago. 

Quotations ranging from $2.80 to $3.50 
fave been circulated on smokeless coal 
during the past week. There is so little 
free smokeless on the market that the 
shipper holding a few thousand: tons is 
practically in position to name his own 
price. A number of sales of high vola- 
tile coal are still being reported where 
six months ago only a smokeless grade 
would have been acceptable. 

Up to Oct. 26, the Virginian Railway 
piers dumped 182,976 tons, and the C. & 
0. piers at Newport News, 207,306 tons. 
With the number -of vessels awaiting 
berths at the N. & W. and C. & O. piers, 
indications are that the October loading 
will be the heaviest since last spring. 








_ Louisville, Ky. 

Despite the fact that river conditions 
have been favorable for transportation 
for several months and that plenty of 
coal was available for loading, arrivals 
at this point have been small. Most of it 
appears to be billed through, a great 
deal going as far as New Orleans. This 
has resulted in an advance in the local 
quotations, and a still further increase is 
xpecte! early in November. As a fre- 
sult consumers are endeavoring to stock 
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up at prevailing prices, and the market 
is quite active. 
Prices are as follows: 


Treadwater lump................. $3.25 
SS. [DL eee aA ae GES GNU acre ane aoe aay ar -10 
PRUNE GUI GIAGIE 6.6 5s oo coe thence es 2.25 
Wn FEIIEO 2. iccwccccceens 4.00 
Graves Creek lump............... 3.50 

LPR CEERI rere 3.40 
St. Bernard lump... ..6.ciecccder. 3.50 
UR ea a ore Gieie o Wend eo Rererteh haces eeaus 3.35 
Pittsburg and Jellico lump....... 4.00 
Straight Creek lump...:.......... 4.25 
BTMGNVUGAG 5 sce cies Kacepetoccnenee 8.75 








Knoxville, Tenn. 


Reports from a large number of in- 
dividual operators in the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee field show that during the past 
month there was a car shortage of from 
25 to 30 per cent. on the L. & N. and 
from 45 to 55 per cent. on the Southern 
Ry. Not only the small buyers now find 
themselves in a tight place, but some of 
the largest consumers in the South, who 
took a chance on getting coal during the 
winter, are also caught short. 

With anything like a fair supply of 
cars, coal operators will find this a most 
prosperous season. Those shipping the 
Northwestern trade believe that as soon 
as Lake traffic closes foreign equipment 
will come into this field. 








Indianapolis, Ind. 


The week started with little improve- 
ment in the matter of car supply, and it 
seems that the Indiana operators have 
given up hope of securing sufficient equip- 
ment. This condition is serious enough, 
but that of the consumer is still worse. 
Steps have been taken to inaugurate an 
investigation and enter a formal com- 
plaint with the Railroad Commission, but 
the operators are not a unit in the mat- 
ter, believing that the fault is not wholly 
with the railroads. 

Block coal has advanced to $2.65, hav- 
ing sold last year at $2.50. It is claimed 
by the operators that another increase is 
likely when the cold weather sets in. 
Commissioner Payne, of Indiana, with 
Commissioner Lane, of the Interstate 
Railway Commission, are now gathering 
facts about the coal-car shortage, and it 
is not unlikely that new rules will be 
promulgated shortly. 








Chicago 

Despite the fact that unfilled orders 
continue to pile up, there are many Chi- 
cago dealers who believe there will soon 
be a break in the present high level of 
prices. , 

A shortage of cars still continues to 
be one of the most important factors in 
the situation. Cars shipped westward 
with Eastern coal are being diverted by 
Western roads to local mines. As a re- 
sult, the Western operator is enjoying 
an advantage, in a measure, over his 
Eastern competitor. 

Many dealers are turning to coke as a 


result of the shortage of anthracite and 
coke prices are abnormal. Hocking Val- 
ley and splint coal are practically off the 
market here and offers of fancy prices 


bring little or no return. Comparatively 
little smokeless is reaching Chicago as 
the producing concerns are heavily com- 
mitted in other localities. Mine-run 
smokeless is being held at the mine at 
from $1.60 1.75. Instances are being 
noted where smokeless coal ordered last 
June is only now being delivered. Smoke- 
less lump and egg commands $2.75@3 a 
ton f.o.b. the mines. The situation in the 
Western grades is a trifle more easy. All 
domestic spot coal is held at $22.25 
irrespective of kind. 
We quote the Chicago market: 
Sulli-  Spring- 


van Co. field Clintow W. Va. 
4-in. lump...... $2.87 
Domestic lump. $2.82 $2.77 
ES ele osc Sea 2.87 $4.40 
Steam lump.... 2.12 2.27 
“Mine-run....... 2.32@2.42 1.97 2.17 3.65 
Screenings....... 1.52@1.57 1.32 1.32 
Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville, $6.2576.50; Wise County, 


$6.25 6.50; byproduct, egg and stove, 
$5.50; byproduct, nut, $5.50; gas house, 
$5.50. 








Detroit, Mich. 


Bituminous—There is no car shortage 
to speak of at this time. There is a pos- 
sibility of a shortage later in the year, 
but it will not develop to any serious 
proportions. Bituminous coal is coming 


‘in, in very good quantities, but there does 


not seem to be any track coal for spot 
delivery. Prices are firm and still ad- 
vancing. Large steam plants find it im- 
possible to make contracts, as operators 
are reluctant to close. 

Anthracite—There is absolutely none 
of this product coming in at the present 
time. That being quoted at $2.50 per ton 
above the circular does not appear when 
orders are placed for same. Large users 
are in a quandary as to just how the situa- 
tion will terminate. 

Coke—The producers find it impos- 
sible to take care of more than 25 per 
cent. of the demand, and the local ovens 
are working at their utmost capacity. 
Price on Semet Solvay has advanced from 
$5.50 to S6 per ton. Gas-house coke from 
$5 to $5.50, while Connellsville cannot 
be had at any price. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The market here is on the decline, and 
coal is freer than it has been for the past 
month. There is a good voiume moving, 
sold some time ago, but new orders are 
rather scarce. The South is buying quite 
heavily, which is helping the St. Louis 
shippers. The Mount Olive district coals 
are still holding up, due to the fact that 
the shippers lack sufficient cars and are 
actually behind on their contracts. 

The same applies to Big Muddy and 
Trenton coals. The Standard screenings 
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market is getting some better, especially 
for Chicago movement. 

Smokeless coal is not moving in fast 
enough to take care of the demand, 
which is rather good. The same applies 
to coke. Arkansas is moving quite 
freely, but, of course, the tonnage of this 
grade is not now what it was ten years 
ago. 

The prevailing market is: 


Carterville and Franklin County 





GAN ADMD: 6 sciicccdnacesecnveas we $2.00@2.15 

TS ae eae aa ae ere 1.90@2.00 
Trenton 

ee. $2.40 
Big Muddy 

Pec. b.) ——  e r $2.25 
Mount Olive 

LO ee ie $1.75 

ol ahr 6 tok ac hiel wenn wae Oe wee 1.50 

DE IND i s:esi ed) 6kwe einen ae 1.40 

ee, a ree 0.35@0.45 
Standard 

DERMIS 6s scascesasunbonceas > $1.40@1.50 

eee rer 1.15@1.25 

ODO NES <<is.ci0'd 0p esd.siomesarwruiae 0.30@0.40 
Smokeless 

SNE: cacbyeian aiancioa thee weamamc $4.75 

EN os saw bw siaceie 4.65 

Mine-run 4.40 
Gas house coke. cease Seuss 4.85 
Byproduct coke irik tins Eeatatgn s - 5.00 








Portland, Ore. 


Coal shipments are coming in slowly 
on account of the car shortage and were 
the demand at all heavy, it would prob- 
ably be difficult to fill orders. One firm 
reports having had a shipment of 15 
cars on the way from Wyoming for more 
than a month. 

Very little coal is coming here from 
British Columbia, owing to the strike 
there. Washington fuel is coming in 
freely, however, and there is consider- 
abie Australian in storage from last sea- 
son. That no coal will be imported here 
this winter from Australia now seems 
very probable for no vessels have been 
reported. Freights have been very high 
this summer and it is considered quite 
extraordinary for a vessel to come here 
light from Australia to pick up a cargo 
of grain for Europe. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Coal is plentiful in Spokane at the 
same prices in effect last year. A large 
demand was created about three weeks 
ago when it suddenly became very cold, 
but that rush has past now, and many 
consumers are already stocked up for 
the winter. The strike in the Montana 
mines had a decided effect upon the sup- 
ply for a short time, but the Bear Creek 
district resumed work last week, and the 
rest of the Montana mines have been 
shipping right along. 

Current prices are as follows: 








Rock Springs, (Wyoming)..... eer . $9.00 
Roslyn Steam, (W ——- ee es 6.25 
Bellview Steam, (Canada) . 5 eae are db 9d ae 
Owl Creek, (Wyoming)..................... 9.00 
Carney, (Wyoming) ees ates Dis tivaaesd. F491 SURE 8.25 
Bellview Furnace, (Canada)................. 8.25 
Roundup, PRION 6 is 5 30'S HES SS ae 8.00 
UU ee ae Ce” ES een ee ene .. 6.50 
McGilivray, RNID seers sau wane sem 6.50 


Corbin steam, (Canada) os o:sciscesiso000nsew se 


loading. 
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Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO’ Ry. 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the coal and coke traffic over the 
lines of the C. & O. Ry., for August, 1911, 
and for the 2 months ending Aug. 31, 
1911-12, in short tons: 


Two months 





Destination August 1911 1912 
Tidewater....... 356,296 632,784 644,989 
BOB ..6s0566cs ees BELO 362,508 364,964 
Webi coGiiasicee 975,301 1,971,913 1,907,186 

eee 1,531,813 2,907,205 2,917,139 
GORD sec ees 22,082 36,367 42,058 

From Connections 
Bituminous....... 21,079 37,006 26,620 
Anthracite...... 808 6,188 1,597 


NorFoL_k & WESTERN Ry. 


The following is a statement of ton- 
nages shipped over this road from mines 
in West Virginia and the commercial and 
company coal, for the month of August, 
in short tons: 





Tipple Total Com- Com- 

Field Coal Coal mercial pany 
Pocahontas. . ee 1,248,862 1,198,839 101,446 
Tug River.. S217 195,655 160,864 34,791 
Thacker. . 1,904 220,799 171,737 49,062 
y 70,360 8,532 


Clinch V aNey.. 123,877 9,05 30 





33,201 1,744,208 1,725,677 202,860 


Shipments of coke originating entirely 
from the Pocahontas field amounted to 
87,167 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Total shipments of coal over this road 
for August of the current year were 337,- 
366 net tonS as compared with 245,087 
for the month previous. 








Foreign Markets 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 18—There is a fairly steady tend- 
ency for most descriptions of large coal 
for prompt loading, and a rather stronger 
inclination for forward delivery—sellers 
asking very firm values for November 
Smalls are in good demand. 
Prices are approximately as follows: 


ES So er $4.02 @ 4.08 
BRR AN NA 5s gsccn eke ore Sei seat 3.84 @ 3.96 
CEST al eS at ene iver, rae re 3.66 @ 3.78 
BSeSG SOE ACORIS. 0.2 ss ssisiese Sues 3.84 @ 4.08 
Best Monmouthshire.............. 3.60 @ 3.66 
RONNIE ete a ia he IS aera 3.42 @ 3.48 
Best Cardiff Smalls... oe ayes ee ee ae 
RIES co tie coos ie tas cenarpets 2.40 @ 2.46 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.0.b. Cardiff, Penarth, 
or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descrip- 
tions are f.o. b. Newport, hoth e xclusive of wharfage, 
and for cash in 30 days—less 23%. 


hindi 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the coal production in Austria 
for the first 8 months of this year and 
last: 


1911 1912 
NGOOE) ote Aton sins . 9,518,648 10,351,299 
ee 95,385 108,276 
ORO ne acura, Con Retina te 1,373,496 1,518,826 
WR RMRNIN ®t oe e etc . 16,579,089 17,274,631 
Lignite Briqucttes.. 131,390 154,218 
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Financial Notes 
COAL SECURITIES 


The following table gives the range of 
various active coal securities and divi. 
dends paid during the week ending 
Oct. 26: 








Stocks 

Company High Low Last 
American Coal......... 85 85 
American Coal Products.. 94} 94} 941 
American Coal Prod. Pref. 1113 111 111: 
Col. Fuel & Iron......... 41} 35 37° 
Consolidation Coal of Md. 1032 103 103! 
Island Creek Coal....... 88 861 861 
Lehigh Valley Coal eats. 260 250 ; 
Pittsburg Coal. ...... 26: 242 243 
Pittsburg Coal Pref.. 92 94 
Pond Creek........ res B 21 231 
REREAD eee ses ane 060s <5 6 } 169 1723 
Reading Ist. Pref........ 9 90 90° 
Reading 2nd. Pref........ 9 96 96 
Virginia IronC. & C..... 67 65 65 
Westmoreland Coal....... 81 81 
Bonds Closing Weeks Range 

Company Bid Asked or Last Sale 


Colo. F. & I. gen. sfg5s... 983 100 983 Sept. "12 
Colo. F. & I. gen. 6s.... 108 108} 107} June ’12 

Col. Ind. Ist & coll. 5s. gu. 83} 84} 833 . 

Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s.*.... 844 85 June ll 

Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s. .... 93% 93 Oct. 12 

Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g6s. 93} 96 1028 Apr. ’06 

K. & H.C. & Co. lstsfg5s. 98 ‘ 

Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist.sf5s. 85 88 

Tenn. Coal gen. 5s....... 101% Sale 101 1018 
Birm. Div. Ist consol. 6s.*102 1034 1033 Sept. 12 
Tenn. Div. ist g 6s.....*102 103 1024 Oct. 12 


Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g 6s. 1033 110 110 Jan. ’09 
Utah Fuel Ist g 5s....... etal Paes sire 
Victor Fuel 1st sf 5s..... "853 853 Oct. °12 


Va. I. Coai & Coke Ist g 5s. 97 974 973°Oct.'12 
*No price Fiiday; latest bid and asked. 


No important dividends were declared 
during the week. 


Clinchfield Coal Corporation—This 
company owns about 300,000 acres of coal 
land located in Russell, Dickenson, Wye, 
Scott and Buchanan Counties, Virginia 
with complete up-to-date mining plants 
at Dante, Georgel and on Dance Creek. 


Big Axe Pocahontas Coal Co.—A re- 
ceivership for this company, which holds 
$1,750,000 worth of Virginia coal lands, 
has been asked for in the Circuit Court 
at Chicago by a minority stockholder. 
The charge is made that a majority 
stockholder is seeking to wreck the 
company for the purpose of acquiring 
the land for himself. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—This com- 
pany is considering a new proposition 
relative to dealing with its bond issue. 
According to a prominent official, it is 
possible that an industrial mortgage will 
be made covering all its holdings, not now 
covered, and in this way cancel the $14,- 
000,000 gold debentures 5s owned by the 
Colorado Industrial Co. which matured 
last August and are now overdue. 


Battle Creek Coal & Coke Co.—This 
company operates at Orme, Tenn. Net 
earnings of the company from all sources 
for the calendar year, 1911, less operating 
and general expenses, amounted to $53,- 
928, out of which $19,262 was reserved for 
depreciation. Interest on the _ bonds, 
amounting to $19,380 was paid,:also two 
dividends of 1% on the preferred stock, 
and $4000 was passed to surplus account. 


Cape Breton Coal, Iron & Railway Co. 
(Ltd.)—The proceeds of the new bond is- 
sue of this company will be used to pro- 
vide for the railway equipment, wharves 
and other facilities for handling the con- 
pany’s entire output of coal at Mira Pay 
These improvements can be compirtea 
within six months and ata cost of $5 
The remainder of the issue will be ui ea 
for the repayment of advances, two VP's 
interest on the first mortgage gold ! S 
and for additional working capital 
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Prices of Mining Supplies 


Current Prevailing Prices of Mining Commodities Compiled as a Convenient Reference for Buyers 

















The Markets in General 


Even though a heated political cam- 
paign is drawing to a close, there has 
been no diminution in the volume of 
pusiness; on the contrary, orders from 
distributors to manufacturers have in- 
creased. In practically every line of 
trade, the activity is greater than a 
month ago, and preparations are being 
made for a large amount of business in 
1913. Two factors only are limiting a 
further expansion in business, and per- 
haps it is well that such is the case. These 
are the shortage in the supply of labor, 
which is acute in most sections of the 
country, anda growing tightness of mon- 
ey. It is a good indication of the coun- 
try’s prosperity when loans for mercan- 
tile enterprises or to carry on manufac- 
turing business, can be obtained at a 
cheaper rate of interest than those fo~ 
speculative purposes. 

Transportation facilities are taxed to 
the utmost. The railroads have in the 
last month purchased more material for 
new construction, and are replacing 
more worn-out equipment than in any 
previous month of the year. The year of 
1912 will furnish a good record for rail- 
road improvements, but, from present 
indications, 1913 will see a still greater 
expansion. The activity is not confined 
to railroad enterprises, for shipbuilding 
work is moving along at a faster rate 
than at any time in 20 years, not only in 
the United States but throughout Europe. 

Activity in business is not confined to 
those branches of trade depending on 
the prosperity of manufacturing indus- 
tries, for the agricultural- returns have 
this year been so bountiful that every 
line of trade related in any way to ‘the 
farming community of the country has 
been stimulated to a marked degree. 

While the increase in business has 
been general in all sections of the United 
States, it has been particularly marked 
in that portion of the country west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. This is an 
excellent sign that the present era of 
prosperity is not short lived, for it rests 
almost entirely on the firm foundation 
of the prosperity of a great number of 
People, rather than on the gain of a 
few isolated manufacturers. 


LABOR 


Conditions in the labor world gfrow 
W anne instead of better. The fair wea- 
ther has been ideal for outside work and 


2 consequence, every man that could han- 

dle a sha 

a & snovel found‘employment on some 

a ' construction. This has caused 
dear 


h of workmen available for em- 


ployment around the mines, and the only 
redeeming feature is that much work 
will be closed up this fall, which under 
ordinary circumstances would continue 
until spring. The settlement of the war 
between Turkey and Italy will have an 
excellent effect on the supply of laborers 
next year. Many Italians will come to 
this country who have either been active 
in military operations, or kept at home by 
someone who has been so engaged. Then 
too, following an extensive war, the bur- 
den of taxes increases, driving many 
workmen from their homes. This will be 
a distinct gain, for the Italians and Sicili- 
ans are excellent laborers, and the short- 
age during the last eighteen months has 
been severely felt. The uprising in the 
Balkans has had another effect. It has 
drawn back from this country many 
Greeks and Bulgarians. These, however, 
are not as good workmen as the Italians, 
and Greeks especially are inclined more 
to work requiring the least physical ex- 
ertion. Many of them never get beyond 
New York, and while there find employ- 
ment running fruit stands and the like. 
In the Southwest, many Mexicans have 
crossed the border, and are actively em- 
ployed in one capacity or another. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


The steel mills of this country are turn- 
ing out the finished product at the rate of 
100,000 tons daily, or more than 31,000,000 
tons a year. Such enormous business 
was never recorded before, and there 
seems to be no end to orders. The rail- 
road buying, which recently appeared, 
has been larger than ever before this 
year, and mercantile orders continue in 
enormous volume. 

Prices have moved up rapidly. Pig 
iron, especially, is much higher than a 
month ago. In finished materials, man- 
ufacturers are unwilling to sell for de- 
livery beyond the first quarter of 1913, 
and most of the mills producing plates, 
shapes, and wire products are booked up 
to the end of February. 

Rail orders so far this year aggregate 
11,300,000 tons. These are all for next 
year’s delivery, and indications point to 
a production of rails never before 
equalled. The leading trunk lines of the 
East followed the example of those of the 
Northwest, and bought liberally for next 
year’s delivery, while the smaller lines 
are also making inquiries. Equipment 
orders have been numerous. The Penn- 
sylvania Lines closed for a number of 
cars, and now have inquiries out for 9000 
more; it is believed this company will 
purchase in the neighborhood of 20,000 
cars for next year’s delivery. All of the 
car manufacturing plants of the country 
are working to capacity, 2nd deliveries 
cannot be made for several months, at 
least. 

Old Material—Eastern markets are 
stronger and much material, purchased 
one or two years ago, and held in storage 
in yards to awaita better market, is now 
being sold. Prices are from $1 to $2 per 
ton higher in all lines, and the demand 
exceeds the supply, but the great surplus 
of material, being held in a speculative 
way, acts as a check against any rapid 
advance in quotations. 

The following prices per gross ton, 
f.o.b. New York are named: 


Heavy-melting steel scrap.. $13.25@13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought...... 15.00@15.50 
Pipes and ues: ..... 2.06... 11.25@11.50 
Case DOTINES. « .c 56 caccaccccsse 8.75@ 9.00 
Machinery cast, brokenup.. 11.50@11.75 
SUCOVGS PIGUE. «ow. cccccwaiewnce 9.50@ 9.75 
Malleable castings.......... 11.25@11.75 
Wrought turnings........... 8.75@ 9.25 


In Chicago, the market is steady. 
Prices are slightly easier than a month 
ago, due to the heavy buying of high- 


priced material, but at the same time 
there is a shortage, which is attributable 
to the inability of shippers to secure cars, 
or load them, because of the inadequate 
supply of labor. Quotations are as 
follows: 
Per gross ton 
Heavy-melting steel scrap.. $14,25@14.75 
Per net ton 


No. 1 railroad wrought...... $14.00@14.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought...... 13.00@13.50 
No. 1 Cast Scrap. ......-.eee. 14.00@14.50 
Pipes and flues... ... 5... c0ce. 11.25@11.75 
Agricultural malleable ..... 12.25@12.75 
Railroad malleable.......... 14.00@14.50 


In the Pittsburgh market, the demand 
has fallen off in the last week, but was ac- 
tive all the month; heavy-melting steel 
scrap has been in especially good demand. 
This material has advanced from $1.50 to 
$2.50 in the last month. 

Lid adalat f.o.b. Pittsburgh, are as 


follows: 

HRe-rolling rails........ 6.0 $16.50@16.75 
NO. 1} CASE. SETED se: «2 oe ceca 14.50@15.00 
Heavy-melting steel scrap.. 16.00 

Old Gar wheels... ....-...0605% 15.75@16.25 
Machine shop turnings...... 11.50@12.00 
PLOY CAC Ca aaa ne araatnae 11.00@11.50 


Cast WOwNGa 5 os os onesie ness 10.25@10.75 


Roofing and Black Sheets—Another ad- 
vance has been made in quotations, vary- 
ing from $1 to $2 per ton on black sheets, 
and $2 on galvanized. Some of the larg- 
est consumers have covered. their re- 
quirements for the first half of next year, 
and most have issued orders for delivery 
during the first quarter. Very little bus- 
iness is now being transacted for delivery 
previous to Mar. 1 and such is done usu- 
ally with jobbers or speculative interests 
who demand a premium above the quo- 
tations here given. 

The extras for roofing sheets are as fol- 
lows: Corrugated, 2-in. to 5-in., 5c. per 
100 lb.; painting roofing, 12 to 18 gage in- 
clusive, 5c. per 100 lb.; 19 to 24 gage in- 
clusive, 10c. per 100 lb.; 25 to 28 gage in- 
clusive, 15c. per 100 lb. The following 
table gives the price of sheets in carload 
lots f.o.b. the Pittsburgh district: 

Cents per lb. 
Black Gal- 


vanized 
IN OM ON UO Bees chewcce viens 1.90 2.40 
NOG- 12 GN 1450.6 s6ceceaws 1.95 2.50 
NO, eg 630 0 G Ae 2.00 2.65 
NOC Se Ya CO. | Bee 2.05 2.80 
NOG: 22, 23 and 24....66c60% 2.10 2.90 
NG Be 5 1) Gs 2, Saar eae 2.10 3.10 
ING RE ols Soweo's ca desweus 2.15 3.25 
ING Bis or xk recwnedeanwes 2.20 3.40 
INO Es os MS i ee ene ss 2.23 3.50 
ING eID So eee cs wee ae aus 2.35 3.70 

Cast-Iron Pipe — Foundries making 


cast-iron pipe are not as anxious to sell 
for forward delivery as they were six 
weeks ago. Quotations are unchanged, 
but no large orders have been reported, 
if the one from the city of Newark may 
be excepted; this was for about 4000 tons 
of pipe. Other municipalities are pre- 
paring to buy this winter, but from the 
present outlook, it does not seem as 
though the cast-iron pipe business would 
be as large next year as it has this. The 
latest advance in pig iron was not fully re- 
flected in the prices of cast-iron pipe, 
which are practically unchanged from 
last month. Quotations per net ton are 
as follows: 

Chicago, 4-in., $30; 6- to 12-in., $28; larger 
sizes, $27. 

New York, 6-in. and larger, $23.50@24. 

Birmingham, Ala., 4-in., $25; 6- to 8-in., 
$22; 10-in. and over, $22.50. 

Steel Rails—The railroads of the coun- 
try have purchased more rails for next 
year’s delivery than ever before in the 


* history of the steel trade. Mills are still 


congested on orders for 1912 delivery, and 
Southwestern roads are still laying new 
rails. In the North, railroads complain 
that steel ordered months ago has not 
yet been delivered. There is likewise 
a aaa of smaller sizes, such as 20- and 
30-Ib. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, are ag 
follows: Standard sections, 50 to 100 Ib. 
per yd., 1.25c. per lb.; 40 to 50 Ib., 1.21c.; 
12 lb., 1.25c. Relaying rails in Chicago, 
40 to 45 lb. and under, subject to inspec. 
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tion, are held at $22@24 per ton. Stan- 
dard sections, relaying rails, for the 
same market, at $23@24 per ton. Some 
of these rails can be had f.o.b. other 


points than Chicago. 


Steel Mine Timbers—The activity 
which has been apparent in other lines 
of finished iron and steel has not been re- 
flected in steel mine timbers, which have 


been moving rather slowly. Quotations 
are irregular, at 1.40 to 1.50c. per Ib., 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Track Supplies—The demand has been 
heavy. Large sized spikes, 4} in. and up- 
ward, are held at $1.80@1.85 per 100 Ib. 
Pittsburgh; 3-in. to 44-in. spikes are $2.10 
@2.15 per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Angle 
bars are $1.50 per 100 Ib.; track bolts, 
$2.10@2.25 per 100 lb. 


Bars, Concrete Reinforcing—No change 
has been made in price, and the quota- 
tions are firm at 1.45c. Pittsburgh, and 
1.62c. New York for 3-in. bars; 4-in. bars 
are 1.50@1.60c. Pittsburgh. The scarcity 
regarding prompt material which was 
noted last month continues, but con- 
sumers in a hurry are buying in from 
jobbers’ store and paying 1.60@1.70c. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh for bars } in. 


and larger. 
Wire Rope—Discounts are unchanged 


on the prices quoted last month. The 
net prices for the sizes most generally 
used, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, are as follows 
2-in., 57@7é6c. per ft.; 1i-in., 23@32c. per 
ft.; }-in. 10@13c. per Toot. 


Merchant Pipe—T he inquiries continue 
very large. The Standard Oil Co. isin the 
market for 75 miles of 16-in. pipe for — 
ment into Ohio, and another inquiry calls 
for 70 miles of 4-in. pipe. One of the mak- 
ers of pipe has announced a new card of 
discounts, but this has not been generally 
accepted by the manufacturers, and 
those quoted last month are unc hanged. 
These will be found on page 482 of the 
issue of Oct. 5. The net prices of the 
sizes most generally used, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, are as follows: 


Cents per foot 


Black Gal- 

vanized 
SS eee eee re 3.50 +.80 
1}-in. 5.65 7.80 
2-in.. 7.60 10.20 
2h-in.. 12.20 16.80 
3-in. 15.95 22.00 


Nails—One of the leading independent 
manufacturers of nails advanced his 
quotation to $1.75 per keg, Pittsburgh for 
wire nails, but the American Steel & Wire 


Co., the leading manufacturer, is still 
quoting $1.70. Cut nails are held at $1.65 
@1.70 per keg in carload lots. In Chi- 


cago carload lots of wire nails to retailers 
are $1.93@1.98, and in New York_ wire 
nails from store are $2, while cut nails are 
held at $1.95 


Merchant inenanitinniie in the hands 
of jobbers are much depleted, and sizes 
have been badly broken. A further ad- 
vance in quotations would not be unex- 
pected in view of the very stiff prices be- 
ing demanded for raw steel products. 

Quotations from jobbers’ store either 


in New York or Chicago are as follows: 
Cents 
Refined iron per lb 
1- to lj-:n. round and square..... 
1}- to 4-in.x?- to l-in dein ~1.90 
1}- to 4-in.x}- to 5-in : ; J 
Rods: 
f- anc iein, round and square.. 2.00 
Angles: 
Bxboih. BAA IAPMOT... «. 06 6s ceca vesss 2.00 
3x}-in and j-in 2.40 
1} to 24x}-in ‘ 2.15 
14 to 2¢xtb-in. ‘and thicker 2.05 
1 to 14x}#-in ‘ 2.15 
1 to 1ixt-in.. 2.20 
SR OOEELs 6.5566 bO.N oaN WWD Wwd ed wide 4 vos 2.30 
PRIOR so a:0icb 645 69:0 WOOO 6 4 dm Od HOre 2.35 
SOEs 0:5: 02160 d4 0s bePeseee na s-2 3.50 


Spiral Riveted Pipe— Discounts have 
not been revised as was expected, but the 
advance in price of raw material has been 
may be made ina 


large, and a_ revision 1 
few days. Pipe 4-in. in diameter is 20c. 
per ft.; 6-in., 22c.; 8-in., 42c., while 16-in. 


pipe can be had at 66}c. A list giving the 
prices of plain asphalted and galvanized 
in a number of sizes was printed on page 
34, in the issue of July 6. 


Piling, Sheet Steel— Quotations are un- 
chang cl and the price of 1.50c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, continues, although some 
makers are asking slightly higher prices 
for very prompt delivery. As arule, de- 
liveries on sheet steel piling are all that 
can be desired, as the manufacturers ship 
within a week or two after the receipt of 
specifications, while in other lines of iron 
and steel, there is often a delay of eight 
to ten weeks. 


COAL AGE 


Wire—T he most important change in the 
wire trade this month has been an an- 
nouncement that manufacturers have 
adopted a differential of 40c. per 100 lb. 
between the price of galvanized and plain 
wire. The old _ differential was  30c., 
but the new is undoubtedly caused by the 
high price of spelter. buatations for 

lain wire have advanced, and the mar- 

et is $1.75@1.85 for plain barbed wire 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh, while galvanized is 
held at $2.10@2.15, at the same point. 
Annealed fence wire is $1.55@1.65 Pitts- 
burgh, and galvanized is a All 
of these prices are per 100 poun 

Structural Materials—In no line of fin- 
ished iron and steel are the delays in 
shipments more exasperating or the ad- 
vance in prices more rigidly adhered to 
than in the several lines of structural 
materials. 

The mills rolling structural shapes are 
from three to four months behind in 
their orders and a great deal of building 
work in the east is held up because the 
deliveries cannot be made on schedule 
time. The price of ordinary angles, 
beam and channels‘is 1.50@1.55c. f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, or 1.63@1.738c. f.o.b. Chicago. 

Plates are in just as active requisition 
and the car builders are not turning out 
as many coal cars as they have orders 
for solely owing to the inability to se- 
cure a sufficient supply of raw material, 
chiefly plates. The Pennsylvania Ry. has 
announced that orders for cars alone to 
the amount of $20,000,000, have been 
placed this year. It ig figured that the 
total number of cars bought this year 
amounted to 350,000, and new orders are 
still coming in at the rate of 1000 a day. 

Chain—An advance in the_ price of 
chain was announced Oct. 26. The prices, 
100 lb. f.0.b. Pitts- 


now in effect, per 

burgh, are as follows: 

| ee ae Senn sa Gila ossiee ere ee 
eT ree rary ca iMcxnewesae cee 
| re ore ey NT tee hewous 3.95 
eat |: ar ae eS En ere ay eee er Ae < 3.40 
| ee eee ean rarer ramen Ene one 3.20 
Re PRWNNE ir RED Sg: ood ores G55 oe gaa a ere ree 3.00 
a MANNER AB AOD. cs pire otras brane Gl Se ae ee 2.90 
A ONE TEE omer gear iarar ipsa hrs 2.80 
(ee! SS | er earner erie an 2.70 
Tepe TE ES. OR Paar cree panies “pra 2.60 

Extras for BB 
Pe EMR so: scale lavetn aoe ecete eee erase se a Oe es 1.50 
Ri AWN. 5's) gsoen go \eiieialeeve-aualtaieln: ets hla caterarers 1.50 
Fe AR PARA AIO oo 5 695.00 Sco ers: 8 she mae 1.25 
Extras for triple B (BBB) 
Fis ARMANE ORR NON arse a2 to soe: wise aracsseepe) s atets 2c. 
A. SME CEP ON, <5. 5 als as 65.4. 0% oe we Oe 1.758¢. 
MILL SUPPLIES 


Shafting— Makers of shafting have ad- 
vanced their minimum discount to 60% 
from list for carload lots and 55% for less 
than carload lots. There would probably 
have been a further increase had the price 
of bars been marked up. Deliveries are 
fairly prompt. The following net prices 


per ft. are based on a discount of 55%: 
Diameter Cents Diameter Cents 
in inches per ft. ininches per ft 

2 4.05 21 30.50 
1 6.60 23 37.50 
1} 10.40 23 46.00 
13 13.50 3 55.50 
13 18.40 34 80 
2 24.00 


Belting—It is one of the surprises in the 
mill supply trade that the price of belting 
has not advanced faster, and it would 
not be at all unexpected if new quota- 
tions should be announced any day. 

The discounts on leather belting are 
unchanged from last month, and wd be 
found on page 482, the issue of Oct. 


Net prices per foot, various widths of 
leather belting, are as follows: 
Extra 

Width heavy Heavy Light 
Inches 

1 $0 11 $0.10 $0.08 
1 0.17 0.14 0.11 
2 0.23 0.19 0.15 
2 0.28 0.24 0.19 
3 . 0.34 0.29 0.23 
Biviis rene sass e ies 0.40 0.34 0.27 
| REET LO OL Le 0.46 0.38 0.31 
SES See eee 0.57 0.48 0.38 
BA grat tress deeta eine 0.68 0.58 0.46 
De Wwern eee knee am 0.80 0.67 0.54 
RR an oe hee er eae 0.91 0.77 0.61 


Packing—Prices are unchanged from 
last month, asbestos wick and rope be- 
ing quoted at 13c.; sheet rubber, 11@13c.; 
pure gum rubber, 40@45c.; red_ sheet, 
40@50c. Cotton packing can be had at 
16@25c.; jute at 3% @3%c., and Russian 
at 9@10ce. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


_Petroleum Products—Quotations on all 
kinds of petroleum products are more 
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irregular than in years. In certain 
highly competitive territories, low prices 
are named, and long-time contracts are 
being given on a favorable basis, but 
where competition is restricted, prices 
are high. The demand is excellent ang 
more gasoline has been sold this yeay 


than ever before, and this is 


true of lubricating oils. 


likew ise 
Quotations for 


kerosene are without change at 8¢, per 


gal. and gasoline at 19%c 
Lubricating oils are Teter, 


following quotations have been 


Cylinder, 


and 


Nise ort toe ee, 


the 
named: 


Cents 


per gal, 


23@30 


Cylinder, steamer refined........ 16@24 
Stainless, white, 32 to 34 gravity 30@39 
Lemons, 33 to 34 gravity........ 19@ 21 
DRAPE Se EOI 6. 5.6.6 656g tceseace was 174@ 20 
Crank-case oil............ cesses 17@19 

Copper Wire—Not as much wire has 
been sold this month as in each of the 


several months preceding this, 


but busi- 


ness has been fair, and manufacturers 
have been able to catch up with back 


orders. The market 


is now in 


better 


shape as far as consumers are concerned 


than since early summer. 
is unchanged at 18% @19%c. 


The base price 





the mills of the leading manufactures 


have not been 
present in a number of years. 
ers are having difficulty in 


as small as they 


are at 


Consum- 
securing 


what they wish, not alone on account of 


the scanty stocks, but the car 
seriously interfering with 
Prices 
less 40c. 
In Pittsburgh, 
for bags returned. 


for bags returned. 


service is 
shipments. 
are very firm at $1.58, New York, 


$1.58 is quoted less 40¢, 


These quotations represent a price of 
90c. per bbl. in bulk at the mill. 

Brattice Cloth— The rapid advance 
which has been in evidence for the past 
three months has not caused any dim- 
inution in the volume of business. The 


demand for 


all kinds of hemp and jute 


products is responsible for the extraor- 


dinary advance, and it 
deed that the jute 
than usual. 


is fortunate in- 
crop this year is larger 


Rope—Prices of rope continue to ad- 
vance, due to the demand for light cord- 


age stock. The’ present 
around the highest level ever 
for rope of this character. 
grade of Manila 


prices 
attained 
The highest 
rope sells at 14e. 


are 


per 


lb., in wholesale lots, while second-grade 


is 18c. and hardware grade, 12c. Even 
sisal is 8% @9%c. per 1b 
Paints—The expected decline in ‘the 


prices of linseed oil has materialized, and 
the prices are on a more reasonable level 


than they have been for years. 
oil can now be had at 60c. per 
pared with 75c. a month ago. 


Linseed 
gai., 
Not much 


com- 


more of a decline can be expected from 


these levels. 
is cheaper at around 40c. 
lead in oil in 100-, 

7e. per lb. Red 


Spirits of turpentine 
per gal. 

250- and 500-1b. 
lead and litharge in 


also 
White 
kegs 


is 
lots of 500 1b. and over, are unchanged 


at 7e 


Insulators—Prices are without change. 


Glass insulators, in lots of 
1090, 


following prices per 


coats, 20-0z., at $33; bag 
$30.25: No. 2 cable, $53.90; No. 4 
$210: Muncie type, 7-in., 02088 50: 


triple petticoat, 4%4-in., $90.75. 
Telegraph Wire—For lots in 


more 
and less than 10,000, are sold at the 
1000: Double _petti- 


fair 


than 


Union, 
cable, 
No. 3 


size, 


the wire measured in Birmingham wire 
gage, the prices in cents per Ib. are as 
ry engag “Extra Best Best,” Nos. 6 to % 
4%c.: Nos. 10 and 11, 4%4c.; No. 12, 4%¢.: 
No. 14, ige.; “Best Best” Nos. 6 to % 
314¢c.; Nos. 10 and 11, 33%c.; No. 12, 34¢.; 

Actual freight is allowed 


No. 14, 4e. 
from Trenton, N. J., where it 
exceed 25c. per 100 Ib. 


does not 


Rooting Paper—There is a larger de- 
mand, but it is not as insistent as early 


in the year. 
* Quotations 
lows: 


in New York 


SO Tb. ......- 
20 3b...;-; 
Ss | 


Rosin sized sheathing, 
Rosin sized sheathing, 
Rosin sized sheathing, 


ROOFING, RUBBER 


Ns Ie I v4.4.6 so saceleimrererdiase wia.ses. 

2 ply, ‘ 

3 ply, 
Tarred felt is $1.45 per 100 ! 

and 3 ply. Slaters felt is 60c. »p 


are 


as fol- 


Per rol) 
of 500 
sq.ft. 

Fac: 
$3¢. 


ANC. 


Per roll 
of 108 
sq.ft. 
$1.90 

1.10 

1.30 
in 1, 2 
» roll. 
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The following is a list of abbrevia- 
tions used below: 

A\.B.G.-Ztg. = A.E.G.-Zeitung. 

Am. Lab. Legis. Rev.=American Labor 
Legislation Revue. 

Ann. Mines = Annales des Mines. 

\nn. Mines Belgique = Annales des 
Mines de Belgique. * : 

Austral. Min. Stand. = Australian Min- 
ing Standard. 

Rerg-Huttenmiinn. Rdsch.=Berg- und 
Huttenmiinnische Rundschau. 

Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Eng. = Bulletin 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

Can. Eng. Canadian Engineer. 

Can. Min. Jl. = Canadian Mining Jour- 


al. 

. Chem. Eng. = Chemical Engineer. 
Coll. Guard. = Colliery Guardian. 
Comp.-Air Mag. = Compressed Air 

Magazine. 

Compt. Rendus Acad. Sc. = Comptes 

Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences. 

El. Eng. = Electrical Engineering. 

El. Jl. = Electrical Journal. 

El. Kraftbetr. = Electrische Kraft- 
betriebe und Bahnen. 


Eng. Contract. = Engineering Con- 


tractor. E 
Eng. Min. Jl. = Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal. ; 
Eng. News = Engineering News. - 
Firdertechnik = Die Férdertechnik. 
Geol. Mag. = Geological Magazine. 


Handel und Ind. = Handel und In- 
dustrie. 

Int. Mar. Eng. = International Ma- 
rine Engineering. 


Inst. Min. Metal. = Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. 


‘Int. Volkswirt = Internationaler 
Volkswirt. 

Iron Coal Trades Rev. = Iron and 
Coal Trades Review. 

Jl. Soc. Chem. Ind. = Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 

Jl. Ind. Engin. Chem. = Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

Jl. Royal Soc. Arts = Journal of the 


Royal Society of Arts. 
Jl. S. Afr. Inst. Eng. = Journal of the 
South African Institute of Engineers. 
Kohle Erz = Kohle und Erz. 
Lumiére El. = Lumiére Electrique. 
Min. Eng. Mining Engineer. 


Mines Minerals = Mines and Minerals. 
Min. Sec. Press = Mining and Scientific 
Press. 


Min. World Eng. Rec. = Mining World 
and Engineering Record. 


Mon. Ind. Gaz. = Moniteur de lIn- 
dustrie du Gazet de l'Electricité. 

Montan. Rdsch. = Montanistische 
Rundschau. 

Oesterr. Z. Berg- Huttenwes. = Oes- 


terreichische Zeitschrift fur Berg und 
Hiittenwesen. 


Portefeuille Econ. Machines = Porte- 
feuille économique des machines. 
Proc. Acad. Pol. Se. N. Y. Proceed- 


ings of Academy of Political Science, 
New York. 

Proc. Am. Inst. El. Eng. = Proceed- 
ings of American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 


Proc. S. Wales Inst. Eng. Proceed- 
ings of South Wales Institute of Engi- 
neers. 

Rev. Noire = Revue Noire. 

Rev. Univ. Mines = Revue’ Univer- 
selle des Mines. 

Saarbrucker Berg. Kal. = Saarbrucker 
Bergmanns Kalendar. 

S. Afr. Min. Jl. = South African Min- 
ing Journal. 


Soz.-Technik = Sozial-Technik. 

Stahl Eisen = Stahl und Bisen. 

Stein-Braunkohle = Stein und Braun- 
kohle. ; 

Tech. Rdsch. = Technische Rundschau. 

Techn. Wirtsch. = Technik und Wirt- 
schaft. 


Tekn. Tidskrift = Teknisk Tidskrift. 

Trans. Inst. Min. Eng. = Transactions 
Institute of Mining Kngineers. 

Trans. Min. Inst. Scot. = Transactions 
of Mining Institute of Scotland. 

Trans. Inst. Min. Eng. = Transactions 
of the Institute of Mining Engineers. 

Trans. Manchester Geol. Min. Soc. = 
Transactions of the Manchester Geologi- 
cal and Mining Society. 

Ung. Mont. Ind. Ungarische Mon- 
tanindustrie und Handelszeitung. 

Z. Damptkessel-Betr. = Zeitschrift 
fiir Dampfkessel und Maschinenbetrieb. 

Z. El. Mach. = Zeitschrift fiir Elektro- 
technik und Maschinenbau. 


Note: We shall be glad to obtain for 
readers, where possible, copies of the 
papers referred to. 








GENERAL 

\rtificial Production of Coal. F. R. Ber- 
gius ‘‘Metall. Chem. Eng.’’ vol. 10. 9a. 
P. 64. (A process carried through in 24 
hours, representing the work of 7,000,000 
years under geological conditions.) 

Sydney District Coal Mines of Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company. ‘‘Can- 
ad. Min. Jl.’’ vol. 33. 18. p. 626-32. 4 fig. 1 
map. (The systematic coal mining in 
the Duke of York’s Grant of the whole 
of the minerals of Nova Scotia to the 
Company.) 40c. 

The Dominion ‘tes. Company, Ltd., Cape 
Breton, N. S. W. Gray. “Ganad. 
Min. Jl.’’ vol. 33. M3. p. 609-12. 5 fig. 40c. 

Baggeridge Colliery near Birmingham. 
“Colliery Guard.’’ vol. i104. 2700. p. 633-4. 

The Coal Trade of Lancashire. ‘‘Coal. 
Merch.” vol. 25. 627. p. 315-37. 28 fig. 

(The coal mines of the district and some 
account of the shipping facilities.) 1l5c. 

The Participation of the State and the 
Mining Concessions. (La participation 
de !’Etat et les concessions minieres.) 
Maurice Ajam. ‘‘Etudes profess.’’ 1912. 
avril. p. 155-8. 

New Bosnia Coal Mining. ‘‘Coal Age.’’ 
vol. 2. 12. p. 389-91. 5 fig. (Seams 16 ft. 
thick, coal prepared in 5 sizes, coal 
stored in slack demand, no women or 
boys employed.) 


II—GEOLOGY 


The Effect of Errors in Surveying. Henry 
Briggs. 8 vo. 192 p. C. Griffin, 1912. 

Mine Engineers Room-o-Meter for Sur- 
vey Draughting. ‘‘Coal Age.’’ vol. 2. 
10. p. 327. 3 fig. 

Geological Thermometers. 

xplomery.) F. Slavik. 
Vol 6. 1912. 4. p. 162-5. 50c. 
hae remains from the Midland and 
South Eastern Coal Measures. H. -Bo- 
lon. ‘‘Qrt. Jl. Geol. Soc.’’ vol. 78.271 
p. 410-23. 3 plates. 

Southern Kentucky Coal Field. J. E. But- 
ler. ‘‘Min. Min.”® vol. 33. 2. p. 63-6. 5 
fig. (Geology, description of coal beds, 
Mining methods and surface plant.) 

Contribution to the Knowledge of the 

th-Bohemian Coal-Field. (Ein Bei- 
tras zur Kenntnis des sue boehmischen 
Br un keheanesres.) ‘Hor. a_ hut. 
vol. 13. 1912. 9 p. 111-3 50c. 

The ccna of Diluvial Coal at Pir- 
mien, Gwilden and Kl. Tauerlauken, 


(Geologicke 
“Chem. list.’’ 


at .he Russian Frontier. (Das Vor- 
K men von ‘‘Diluvialkohle” bei Pur- 
msoen, G@wilden und KI. Tauerlaukenan- 


der russichen Grenze.) Hans. v. Hess- 
Wichdorf. With 3 maps, Published by 
the Geologische Landes-anstalt. 


III—MINING TECHNOLOGY 


Ancient and Modern Mining Methods. 
D. Bowen. ‘‘Sce. Art. Min.’’ vol. 33. 5 
p. 109. 15¢. : 

British Coal Cutting Machines... W. B. 
Shaw. ‘‘Coal Age. vol. 4. 10. p. 421-3. 
3 fig. (Treats of the rotary and disk 
types of machines and chain and bar 
cutters.) 

Test of a Compressor Plant at the Pit 
‘‘Unser Fritz.’’ (Untersuchung einer 
Kompressoranlage auf der Zeche Unser 
Fritz.) v. Bavier. ‘‘Glueckauf.’’ 1912. 
26. p. 1041-2. (Favorable results of 
tests made with a compressor driven by 
a compound steam engine.) 75c. 


Loss of Quantity in Pneumatic Plants. 
(Mengenverluste in Druckluftanlagen.) 
K. Schultze. ‘‘Glueckauf’’ 1912. 27. p. 
1078-82. (Experiments on leakage losses, 
on the consumption nozzles and on 
other losses determined at the Ferdi- 
nands Pit.) 75c. 


IV—WORKING OF MINERALS 


Surface Plant and Workings of Grime- 
thorpe Colliery. ‘‘Iron Coal. Tr. Rev.’’ 
vol. 85. 2324. p. 380. 30c. 


lei SHAFT SINKING AND 
TUNNELLING 


Recent Types of Boring Machines. (Ueber 
neuere Bohrmaschinen.) M. Freyberg. 
‘“‘Erzbergbau’”’ 1912. 7. p. 97-119. 54 Fig. 
(Discussion on recent types of pneu- 
matic and electric boring machines 
and auxiliary apparatus.) 60c. 

Boring Machines and_ Boring Plants. 
(Bohrmaschinen und_ Bohranlagen.) 
“Erzbergbau.’’ 1912. 7. p. 110-27. 14. fig. 
(Description of representative types.) 
60c. 


Reinforced Concrete as Applied to Mine 
Shafts. E. R. Jones. ‘‘Concrete.’’ vol. 
7. 9. p. 693-9. 2 fig. 60c. 

Steel Sets in Inclined Shafts. W. L. 
Brown. ‘‘Min. Sci. Press.’’ vol. 105. 
10. p. 296-300. 8 fig. 


“Making Concrete and _ Ferro-Concrete 
Shaft Linings Watertight. (Abdichtung 
von Schachtauskleidungen in Beton 
und Kisenbeton.) F. Baumstark. ‘‘Ar- 
mierter Beton’’ vol. 5. 1912. 4. p. 151-4. 
4 fig. (Providing drain pipes. Diffi- 
culty of shutting off water from a bore- 
hole on tapping a water-bearing fissure, 





overcome by means of the Meissner- 
Trippe apparatus, which enables the 
hole to be made water-tight by mechan- 
ical means.) 450c. 

So-called Air Blasts and Roof Pressure 
in Mines. T. Johnson. ‘Jl. Chem. 
Metall. Min. Soc. S. Afric.’’ vol. 13. 2. 
p. 37-40. 


VI—BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 


Minimizing Misfires in Electrical Shot- 
firing. ‘‘Canad. Min. Jl.’’ vol. 33. 17. 
p. 577. 40c. 


Thaw Houses and Thawing of Explosives. 
> Hall. ‘‘Min. Eng. World.”’ vol. 37. 
10. p. 441-3. 9 fig. 

VII—TIMBERING, PACKING 

Hydraulic Goaf Packing. (Om Spuel- 
versaty.) A. Koalheim. ‘‘Tekn. Uke- 
blad.’’ 1912. 28. p. 363-4. 50c. 

Mine Timber Preservation. ‘‘Min. Min.’’ 
vol. 33. 2. p. 83-6. 5 fig. (Relative life of 
treated and untreated timbers, with 
methods and costs of various treat- 
ments.) 


Concrete in Mining. (Betonim Bergbau.) 

‘“Baumaterialiemarkt.’”’ vol. 11. 1912. 26. 

. 687-8. 3 fig. (Requirements to be 

fulfilled by the various materials em- 
ployed.) 50c. 


VIII— WINDING AND HAULAGE 


Power Consumption of Hoisting Plants. 
S. W. Sy kes. ‘Min. Min.’’ vol. 33. 1. p. 
49-52. 7 figs.; p. 114-5. 2 fig. 

On Haulage over Small Inclines. (Ueber 
die Forderung in Strecken mit kleiner 
Neigung.) O. Hruska. ‘‘Hor. a hut. 
list.’’ vol. 13. 1912. 2. p. 19-21. 3. p. 34-6. 
$1. 

The Economy and Utility of the Inclined 
Plane and Pulley-Transport in West- 
phalian Coal Mining. (Die Wirtschaft- 
lichkeit und Zweckmaessigkeit des Un- 
terwerkbaues und Oberwerksbaues im 
rheinisch-westfaelischen Steinkohlen- 
bergbau.) Dissert. Lex. 8 vo. 36 p. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1912. 

Hoisting by Electricity in Mines. ‘‘Coal 
Age.’’ vol. 2.10. p. 317-9. 5 fig. (The use 
and advantages of the Leonard connec- 
tions, storage of energy against fluc- 
tuations by flywheel and slip regula- 
tion.) 

Electric Winding Engines. A. E. du 
Pasquier.’’ ‘‘Iron Coal Tr. Rev.’ vol. 
85. 2385. p. 413-5. 13 fig. (A comparison 
of systems and the types suitable for 
certain conditions, also the influence of 
drum profile on the performance ob- 
tained.) 30c. 
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Electric Mine Locomotives. W. Ohl. 
‘“‘Railw. News.’ vol. 97. 2529. p. 1300-1. 
3 fig. 30c. 

Contribution to the Question of the Eco- 
nomy of Electric Main Hauling Ma- 
chines. (Zur Frage der Wirtschaftlich- 
keit elektrischer Hauptschachtfoerder- 
maschinen. ) W. Philippi. ‘‘Glueckauf.’’ 
1912. 28. p. 1109-19. 6 fig. (Determina- 
tion of Cost of electric driving, more 
especially the Ilgner-Plant; economical 
and other advantages.) 75c. 

Comparative Tests with Pit Locomotives. 
(Vergleichende Untersuchungen an 
Grubenlokomotiven.) Buetow and§Dob- 
belstein. ‘‘Glueckauf,’’ 1912. 12. ; 
461-8. 13 p. 501-11. 17. p. 661-6. 18. 3 
701-10. 40 fig. (Results of tests made 
with different pneumatic and electric 
locomotives. With the conditions pre- 
vailing in the Ruhr-District, single 
Phase locomotives show the lowest 
working costs.) 3. 

Locomotives for Electric Mine Haulage. 
G. W. Hamilton. “El. Jl.” vol. 9. 8. p. 
706-9. 2 tab. (Details which control the 
output over maximum grades and dis- 
tances during working hours.) 

Underground Haulage by Petrol Locomo- 
tives. ‘Iron Coal Tr. Rev.’’ vol. 85. 
2322. p. 314. 3 fig. 30c. 

New Test for Mine Rope. Aerial Rope- 
way Cables and other Steel Wires. C. 
Fremont. ‘Iron Coal Tr. Rev.’’ vol. 
85. 2323. p. 345. 3 fig. 30c. 

The Safety of Hauling Ropes. (Die 
Sicherheit der Foerderseile.) Speer, 
“Glueckauf’’ 1912. 19. p. 737-47. 20. p. 
781-8. 21. p. 824-9. 29. p. 1145-60. 30. D. 
1194-8. 31. Fig. (Detailed article des- 
cribing the various testing methods 
(Tension, bending, torsion); calculation 
of safety of ropes according to the 
methods specified by the authorities.) 


$3.75, 

Calculating Pit-Head Gear. (Die Berech- 
nung der Foerdergerueste.) R. Blu- 
menfeld. ‘‘Eisenbau.’’ vol. 3. 1912. 1. p. 
1-7. 14 fig. (Differences in accordance 
with the method of mounting the rope 
pulleys. Loads due to pull of rope, 
wind, and weight of structure. Deter- 


mining the slope of the stays.) 
IX—SIGNALLING 
X—LIGHTING 

The Varta_Electric Mine Lamp. J. Hor- 

tens. ‘‘Coal Age.’’ vol. 2. 11. p. 358-9. 

(An electric lamp which is constructed 

so that if broken the incandescent 

filament will not ignite any firedamp 

present.) 


XI—VENTILATING 

Experiments’ with Compressed Air In- 
jectors and Fans for Separate Ventila- 
tion. (Versuche mit Druckluftstrah- 
lenapparaten und Ventilatoren zur 
Sonderbewetterung.) O. Dobbelstein. 
““Glueckauf”’ 1912. 32. p. 1277-85. 15 fig. 
(Describes new types of injectors and 
fans; Altma, Turbon and Elektra; Rela- 
tive air consumption.) 75e. 

Testing a Double-Acting Pit Fan, Hohen- 
zollern Pattern, at the Graf Bismarck- 
Colliery. (Untersuchung eines dop- 
pelt-saugenden Grubenventilators, 
Bauart Hohenzollern, auf der Zeche 
Graf Bismarck.) ‘‘Glueckauf”’”’ 1912, 29. 
p. 1160-2. 1 fig. (Results of trial made 
by the colliery boiler inspecting associ- 
ation for the Dortmund District.) 75c. 

Reversal of Ventilation in New Zealand 
Mines. ‘‘Coal Age.’’ vol. 2. 12, p. 397-8. 
7 fig. (Ventilating apparatus and 
change houses as recommended by 
special commissioners.) 

What has the Miner to Know of Ventila- 
tion A guide through the Theory and 
Practice of Mine Ventilation. (Was der 
Bergmann von der Wetterfuehrung wis- 
sen muss. Ein Wegweiser durch das 
schwierige Gebiet der Grubenbewet- 
terung.) H. Mantel. 176 p. Kettwig, 
F. Flothmann. 

XII—MINE GASES, TESTING 

Influence of Barometric Pressure on 
Mine Gas. ‘‘Min. Min.” vol. 33. 2. p. 
66-7. 3 fig. 

Notes on Explosive Mine Gases and Dusts. 
R. T. Chamberlin. ‘‘U.S. Bur. ofMines.”’ 
8voO. 67 p. 

Discussion of New Apparatus for Samp- 
ling Mine Air for Dust. E. J. Laschin- 
ger. ‘‘JI. Chem. Metall. Min. Soc. S. 
Afric.’’ vol. 13. 2. p. 40-2. 75c. 

XIII—COAL DUST 

The Explosibility of Coal Dust. G. S. 
Rice. ‘‘U. S. Bur. of Mines.’’ 8 vo. 204 
p. illustr. : 

Report on the Coal Dust Explosions at the 
Pit West Stanley 1909 and Pretoria 1910. 
(Der Bericht ueber die Kohlenstaub- 
explosionen der Grube West Stanley 
1909 und Pretoria 1910.) J. M. Taffanel. 
“Z. Schiess-Sprengst.’’ 1912. 16. p. 319- 
22.3 fig. 75c. 
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XIV—EXPLOSIONS 
XV—MINE FIRES 
XVI—RESCUE AND AMBULANCE 
Life Saving in Mines. (Das Rettungs- 


wesen im _ Bergbau.) P. Puetz. ai 
Overschl. Bergmaenn. Ver.’’ 1912. 3. p 
99-111. (Review of the Regulations is- 
sued in various Countries of. Europe and 
America; description of the apparatus, 
organization of gangs, etc.) 40c. 
Rescuing and Life Saving’ in Mining and 
Similar Industries. (Samariter- und 
Rettungswesen im Bergbau und inaehn- 
lichen Industriezweigen.) P. Schmidt, 
“Arbeiterfreund.”’ 1912. 2. p. 175-90. 30c. 


An Apparatus for Artificial Breathing. 
(En apparat foer konstgjord andning.) 
“Tekn. Tidskr.”’ 1912. 51. p. 85. 2 fig. 50c. 


XVII—DRAINAGE, PUMPING ETC. 

Trials witha Trunk-Piston Pump. (Ver- 
suche an einer Stufenkolbenpumpe.) 
Fritz L. Richter. ‘‘Glueckauf’’ 1912. 31. 
p. 1242-53. 13. fig. (Experiments per- 
formed in the new mechanical lebora- 
tory of the State Technical Institute, 
Chemnitz.) 75c. 

The Hydropulsor. (Der Hydropulsor. 
Ernst Preger. ‘‘Glueckauf’” 1912, 28. Dp. 
1119-24. 12 fig. (Construction and work- 
ing of suction and pressure hydropulsors 
exhaustively described.) 75c. 

XVIII—PREPARATION 

Bankhead and Picking Belt House at 
Albion Coal Mines, Stellarton, Nova 
Scotia. ‘‘Canad. Min. Jl.’’ vol. 33. 18. 
p. 650-4. 10 fig. 40c. 

XIX—BRIQUETS 

Ovoid Briquetting of Small Coal. ‘Coal 
Age.’’ vol. 2. 10. p. 322-3. & fig. (Des- 
cription of an important Italian plant 
and its operation.) 

Binders for Coal Briquettes (Investiga- 
tions made at the Fuel-testing Plant, 
St. Louis, Mo. J. E. Mills. “U.S. Bur. 
of Mines.”’ 8 vo. 56 p. 


Comparative Tests of Run of Mine and 
Briquetted Coal on Locomotives. W. 
F. M. Goss. (U.S. Bur. of Mines.) 

XX—COKE OVENS 

Resume of the Coking Practice. (Zusame 
menfassende Darstellung der Koke- 
reitechnik.) . Herwegen. 4 to 40 p. 
Gelsenkirchen, 1912. 

Sydney, N. S. By-Product Coke Plant. 
F. E. Lucas. ‘‘Canad. Min. Jl.’ vol. 33. 
18 p. 641-3. 3. fig. 

Byproduct Coke Ovens. “Coal Age.”’ 
vol. 2. 5. p. 152-4; 6 p. 190-2. (By-product 
ovens will convert a ton of coal into coke 
per hour, but the cost of the byproduct 
oven is 10 to 15 times greater than that 
of the beehive, which only turns out 
1 ton of coke in 8 hours. Coal con- 
taining 30% of volatile matter has been 
coked in byproduct ovens; speed makes 
the coke more porous.) 


XXI—FUEL TESTING 


X-Rays in the Examination of Coal. F. 
C. Garrett & R. C. Burton. ‘N. Engl. 
Inst. Min. Metall. Eng.’’ vol. 62. 6. p. 
139-47. 1 fold plate. $2. 

Laboratory Testing of Coal. A Douglass. 
‘‘Gas World.’’ vol. 57. 1472. p. 415. 3. 
tab. (Notes ofsome new experiments.) 
15c. 

Effect of Heat on Coal. T. Holgate. 
““Gas World.”’ vol. 57. 1470. p. 350-2. i 
tab. 15c. : 

On the Determination of Volatile Sulphur 
in Fuels. (Ueber die Bestimmung des 
fluechtigen Schwefels in Brennmateri- 
allen.) ‘‘Chem. list.’’ vol. 5. 9. p. 363-4. 
50c. 


The Effect_of Oxygen in Coal. D. White. 
“U. S. Bur. of Mines.’ 8 vo. 80 p. 3 
plates. 

Heating Values of Fuels. (Heizwerte von 
Brennstoffen.) ‘‘Z. Bayr. Revis. Ver.’’ 
Vol. 16. 1912. 12. p. 211<5, (Heating 
values, ash and water contents of vari-_ 
ious solid and liquid fuels examined in 
the chemical laboratory of the Steam- 
Boiler-Inspection Society.) 50c. 

Heating-Value Guarantee in the Coal 
Trade. (Heizwertgarantien im KohL- 
lenhandel.) O. Binder. “‘Chemiker 
Ztg.’’ vol. 36. 94. p. 893-4. 25c. 

Selling Coal By Heating Value. (Ver- 
kauf von Kohlen nach Brennwert.) 
»» Andresen. ‘‘D. Elektr. Tidsskr.” 
1912. vol. 16. 15. p. 83-4. 

Storage of Coal Under Water. (Aufbe- 
wahrung der Kohlen unter Wasser.) C. 
Andresen. ‘‘D. Elektr. Tidsskr.’’ 1912. 
vol. 16. 23. p. 123-5. 

XXII—STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Smoke Prevention an Economy of Fuel. 
S. Franklin. ‘‘Cassier’s Mag.”’ vol. 
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42. 3. p. 258-62. (A practical Study of 
fuel consumption.) 50c. aki 
Smokeless Combustion of Coal. W. B 
Wilkinson. ‘‘Power.’’ vol. 36. 13. ie 
472-3. ~ 
Arcadia Coal Company’s Power Plant 
New Glasgow, N.S. “‘Canad. Min, J] 
vol. 33. 18. p. 613-9. fig. 40c. eel 
The Smoke Problem at Boiler p ; 
(A Preliminary Report.)D. T. Renae 
‘Rep. of U. S. Geol. Survey Bull.334. 
Rev. by S. B. Flagg. 18 vo. 31 D. Dep. 

of the Interior. Bur. of Mines. Bull 39) 
Wash., Gov. Pr. Off., 1912. ee 


Utilization of Low-Grade Fuels in the Pits 
of the Dortmund-District. (Ausnuet- 
zung minderwertiger Brennstoffe auf 
Zechen des Oberbergamtsbezirkes 
Dortmund XIV.) Buetow und Dob- 
belstein. ‘“‘Glueckauf”’ 1912. 28. p. 1124. 
6. (Results of Firing Coke-Ash in Her- 
mann-Furnaces.) * 75c. 

A Contribution to the Chapter “Artificial 
Draught.’”’ (Ein Beitrag zum Kapitel 

“‘kuenstlicher Zug.’’) Theodor Froeh- 
lich. ‘‘Uhl.’’31. p. 277-8. (Undergrate 
blast; the indirect suction method.) 

Coal Dust Furnaces.  (Topeni uheinym 
mouren.) ". Hajek. “Techn.Qbz.” 
vol. 20. 1912. 11 p. 84-5. 8 fig. 50c. 


Tests of an Exhaust-Steam Turbine at 
the Pit Helene & Amilie. (Untersuchung 
einer Abdampfturbine auf Zeche ver. 
Helene und Amilie.) “Glueckauf”’ 1912. 

. 27 p. 1082-3. 75c. 


XXIII—ELECTRICITY 


Safety Devices in Connection with Elec- 
trical Machinery and Apparatus for 
Coal Mines. D. Bowen and W. E. 
French. ‘Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.”’ vol. 
43. 5. p. 459-515. 38 fig. $2, 

Electric Plants in Mines. (Die elektris- 
chen Anlagen in den Bergwerken.) 
Reiss. ‘J. Ber. Ind. Gesellsch. Muel- 
hausen.’’ 1912. p. 175-87. 


The Application of Electricity in Mines. 
(Die Anwendung der Elektricitaet in 
Grubenbetrieben.) 8 vo. 76 p. Halle. 
1912. Lehmann. 75c. 


Electric Apparatus for Mines. (Apparate 
fuer Grubenraeume.) Publication of the 
Siemens-Schuckert-Works. ‘“*Nachr. 
SSW.’”’ 1912. p. 129-32. 9 ill. (Airtight 
Control-Switches, High-Tension Switch 
Boxes; Electric Light-Fittings.) 

Underground Electrical Machinery. W.(. 
Mountain. ‘Iron Coal Tr. Rev.’ vol. 
85. 2372. p. 551-4. (Presidential address 
to the Min. El. Eng.) 30c. 

Oerlikon Three-Phase_ Variable Speed 
Cascade-Connected Motor Set Driving 
Mine Fans. G. Wuthrich. “Iron Coal 
Tr. Rev.”’ vol. 85. 2327. p. 557-60. 9 fig. 
17 diagr. 30c. 


XXIV—SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 


Coaling Plant for Small Boiler House. 
(Eine Bekohlungsanlage fuer kleiners 
Dampfkesselbetriebe.) Kasten. ‘Techn. 
Echo.”’ vol. 3. 1912. 6. p. 94-5. 3. fig. 
(Description of a plant built by the 
Rheiner Maschinenfabrik.) 50c. 

Modern Boiler Coaling Plants. (Moderne 
Kesselbekohlungsamlage.) A. Eich- 
holtz. Polytechnikum.”’ 1912. 16. p. 
190-5. 4 fig. 6 ill. (Descriptions and ill- 
ustrations of some modern coaling 
plants in large works.) 50c. 

The Boiler Coaling Plant of the Pit Zol- 
lern II, Gelsenkirchen. (Die Kessel- 
bekohlungsanlage der Zeche Zollern Il 
der Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks—A. G.) 
A. Pietrkowski. ‘‘Z. Ver D. Ing.’’ 1912. 
29. p. 1164-8. 9 fig. 3. ill. (Description of 
an electric suspension transporter, cap- 
acity 35 tons per hour which requires 
only one attendnat.) 50c. 

Motor Transport for Coal and Coke 
E. J. Humphries. ‘‘Motor Traction 
vol. 14. 390 p. 161-4. 8 fig. 10c. 

River Spree Coal Transportation Plant 
near Charlottenburg. ‘Coal Age.”’ vol. 
2. IT. p. 359-60. 4 fig. (Unloading barges 
without delay, conveying the coal 
across the street traffic without hin- 
drance, and stacking it in the storage 
yard in 26 ft.-high heaps.) 

European Bunkering Methods. ‘‘Coal 
Age.”’ vol. 2. II. p. 355-7. 3. fig. (The 
coaling of liners at aspeed of 500 tons an 
hour without interfering with loading 
the cargo.) 


XXV—SANITATION, DISEASES 


Poisons and Substances Injurious 
Health in Industrial Processes. a 
Coal Tr. Rev.’’ vol. 85. 2320. p. 242-3. 
30c. 

Water Purification in Mine Power Plants 
“‘Coal Age.’’ vol. 2. 10. p. 320-1 ne. 
(Apparatus and chemical reagents, also 
the necessary color tests emplo}«d.) 








